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OUR NATIONAL SONGS. 


By Mary L. D. Ferris. 


drew Fletcher 
who wrote, “ I 
knew a very 
wise man that 
believed that 
if a man were 
permitted to 
make all the 
ballads, he need 
not care who should 
make the laws of a 
nation.” It would be 
interesting to know how 
many free-born Americans 
can repeat all, or even one, of our 
national songs, and we limit the number to 
four, Yankee Doodle, Hail Columbia, The 
Star-Spangled Banner, and America. 
This question was brought forcibly to 
mind a year or two ago, when, on the re- 
turn passage from Liverpool, Captain Wat- 
kins, now on the C7¢y of Laris, but at that 
time on the City of Berlin, was presiding 
at an entertainment given by the passen- 
gers for the Seamen’s fund. God save the 
Queen had been lustily sung, when, out of 
courtesy to the Americans on board, the 
captain suggested the singing of America. 
After a burst of applause, 


see 
ee 


My country, tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” 


rose in full chorus ; but at the close of the 
fourth line the words grew fainter, and when 
the end of the first verse was reached, only 
three voices were heard, one of them being 
that of the gallant captain, who was bravely 
Striving, in his hearty English way, to sing a 
song that Americans evidently could not! 


A good deal has been said of late of 
our lack of a national hymn. A Southern 
student writing from Paris to the Charleston 
News and Courter describes an amusing 
attempt of the Americans at a students’ 
reunion to render such a hymn. ‘The 
Russians, Italians, Swiss, and English had 
sung their patriotic airs, when the Ameri- 
cans were called upon. ‘They were at a 
loss. No one seemed to know the S/ar- 
Spangled Banner or Hatl Columbia, and 
it was decided to sing John Brown. ‘The 
Southern boys sang, /le'll hang John 
Brown, and the Northern boys, who were 
in the majority, sang, Ile’ hang Jeff 
Darts. 

Mr. Richard Grant White said, a few 
years before his death, in A Lyric and 
Natonal Study for the Times, ** We have 
no national melodies, we have no national 
music, as we have no national literature.” 
And yet there is certainly music that has 
come to be regarded as national; there 
are songs to be considered in the same 
light, songs that show the spirit of true 
patriotism. Association has done more for 
us than the mere words, which may not 
bear the scrutiny of the carping critic, but 
which cheered our fathers on to victory, 
and to-day cause our blood to pulsate 
quicker whenever we hear them. ‘These 
songs are certainly worthy of consideration 
by the rising generations, who are not as 
mindful as they should be of the past and 
its history. 

There are too many who echo the words 
of a New York relative of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who exclaimed, “ What a pity 
Columbus ever discovered America, for we 


might all have been happy Europeans ! 
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Such have lost the patriotism that inspired 
George P. Morris when he wrote : — 


“I glory in the sages 
Who, in the days of yore, 
In combat met the foemen, 
And drove them from our shore; 
Who flung our banner’s starry field 
In triumph to the breeze, 
And spread broad maps of cities where 
Once waved the forest trees. 
Hurrah ! 


“T glory in the spirit 
Which goaded them to rise, 
And form a mighty nation 
Beneath the western skies. 
No clime so fair and beautiful 
As that where sets the sun; 
No land so fertile, fair, and free 
As that of Washington, 
Hurrah!” 


Mr. White condemns the S/ar-Spangled 
Banner as “altogether unfitted for a na- 
tional hymn ; it paints a picture, and em- 


kee Doodle. That has a character, although 
it is comic ; and it is respectable, because 
it makes no pretence. But both the words 
and music of Hai/ Columbia are common- 
place, vulgar, and pretentious; and the 
people themselves have found this out.” 
He does not deign to even mention Amer- 
ica in his wholesale denunciation. 

Inspired, however, with some degree of 
the patriotism that fired the hearts of our 
forefathers — 


“Our worthy forefathers—let’s give them a 
cheer — 
To climates unknown did courageously steer; 
Through oceans to deserts, for freedom they 
came, 
And dying bequeathed us their freedom and 
fame 


it may be profitable to consider for a brief 
space the national songs which some 

Americans hold dear even yet. 
Yankee Doodle has stood the test of one 
hundred and thirty- 


The Van Rensselaer House at Greenbush, as it appears To-day. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF “‘ YANKEE DOODLE.” 


bodies no sentiment; the lines are too 
long, and the rhymes too involved; the 
rhythm too complicated, harsh, and vague.” 
He wishes that the spangles could be taken 
out, and a good honest flag substituted for 
the banner. “Yankee Doodle,” he says, 
“has the claim of long association, but no 
sane person would ever dream of regarding 
itasanational hymn.” Columbia,” 
he tells us, “is even really worse than yan- 


five years, and by 
seniority is entitled 
to the first consider- 
ation. 

In 1755 great ex- 
ertions were made by 
the British Ministry, 
at the head of which 
was the Earl of Chat- 
ham, for the reduc- 
tion of the French 
power in the prov- 
inces of the Canadas. 
To carry this object 
into effect, General 
Amherst was placed 
in command of the 
British army in North- 
western America, as it 
was then considered, 
and the British colo- 
nies in America were 
called on for assist- 
ance. They immedi- 
ately responded to the call, contibting 
with alacrity their several quotas of men. 
In the summer of 1755 the British troops, 
under General Abercrombie, en- 
camped on the east bank of the Hudson 
River, a little south of Albany, on the old 
Van Rensselaer place, known in the early 

1 The Liberty Song, written by Mrs. Mercy 
Warren, wife of General James Warren, of Ply- 
mouth, in 1769. 
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Yankee Doodle 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLARD, NOW IN THE A2BOTT HALL, MARBLEHEAD. 


history of Rensselaerwyck as Fort Crailo, 
awaiting re-enforcements of militia previ- 
ous to marching to Ticonderoga. Early 
in June, the Eastern troops began to pour 
in, company after company ; and so mot- 
ley an assemblage of men never before 
thronged together on such an occasion, 
unless an exception be found in the ragged 
regiments of Sir John Falstaff. It would 
have relaxed the gravity of an anchorite, 
to have seen the descendants of the Puri- 
tans marching through the ancient streets 
of Albany to take their station on the left 


of the British army — some with long coats, 
some with short coats, and some with no 
coats at all, in colors as varied as those of 
the rainbow ; some with their hair cropped 
like that of Cromwell’s soldiers, and others 
with wigs, powdered and unpowdered, 
whose curls floated around their shoulders. 
Their march, their accoutrements, and the 
whole arrangement of the troops furnished 
a great source of amusement to the wits 
of the British army. ‘The musicians played 
the airs of two centuries ago, and the “#wu/ 
ensemble exhibited a sight to the wondering 
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Francis Scott Key. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE “‘ STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 


strangers that could not fail to excite their 
merriment, 

Among the wits belonging to the British 
army was a surgeon of some distinction, 
a Dr. Richard Shackburg, who combined 
the talents of a musician with the science 
of his profession, and with his wit. One 
evening, late in June, sitting beside the 
old well just at the rear of the Van Rens- 
selaer house, still to be seen at Green- 
bush, with the air of A7vtty Fisher's Jig 
ringing in his ears, Dr. Shackburg wrote 
the words of Yankee Doodle, and presented 
words and music to the officers of the 
militia with great solemnity, commending 
the air as one of the most celebrated in 
martial music. ‘The joke took well, to the 


great amusement of the British officers, 
and Vankee Doodle was at once known as 
the march and song of the militia. 

The tune was known in the times of 
Charles the First, and has even been said 
to be of classic origin, having been chanted 
in the days of Miletus, certainly in the 
days of Herodotus, and possibly in those 
of Homer! 

The words Vankee Doodle have been 
variously defined, and to enter into a full 
discussion of the subject would involve 
too much space. ‘The general acceptation 
is that Vankee is from Yankin, meaning, 
in the vocabulary of the early New York 
Dutch, to grumble, snarl, or yelp ; and its 
derivative noun, Yanker, meant a howling 
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Francis Scott Key. 


IN LATER LIFF 


cur. It was not in use save among the 
lower classes, for reasons which to-day 
forbid slang being introduced into our 
homes; but it was a_ well-known word. 
In the collision between the New Eng- 
landers, the New York Dutch, and the 
British, much ill feeling was aroused. ‘The 
New Englanders despised the Dutch, and 
the Dutch despised the New Englanders, 
while the British ridiculed both. Hence 
the use of the term to indicate the con- 
tempt which existed. Every circumstance 
points to its birth in this prevailing con- 
temptuous feeling.’ To this day Yankees 

1 The common account of the origin of Vanthee 


Doodle, which ascribes it to Dr. Shackburg, was 
written by Nathan H. Carter, and tirst published 


are looked upon with some distrust by the 
descendants of the real Dutchmen now 
outside of New England. 

The hit of Dr. Shackburg became known 
throughout the army, and the song was 
sung in a sort of contempt for the colo- 
nials. ‘This contemptuous use of the song 
continued until after Lexington. In 1775, 
the British troops tarred and feathered one 


in the Statesman im 1797. See sarmer 
and Moore's Historical Collection, vol. iii., p. 217. 
Carter probably simply adopted the tradition then 
current in Albany. Likelihood, however, is given 
to the account by the fact that a Dr. Shuckburgh 
(not Shackbury) was a surgeon about that date in 
Captain. Horatio Gates’s independent company, 
and was afterwards State Secretary of Indian 
Affairs, etc. 
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Thomas Ditson, in Boston, marching to the 
tune as the best means of heaping contempt 
on the Yankees. But this was changed at 
Lexington, and it was said that when the 
British commander was once asked after 
that how he liked the tune, he answered, 
“ How they did make us dance to it !” 
Doodle was a Lancashire word 


And every time they fired it off 
It took a horn of powder, 

And made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder. 


I went as near to it 

As *Siah’s underpinning; 
Father went as nigh again, — 

I thought the devil was in him. 
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for trifler, and is thus referred to 


as early as 1622. ‘There is an ares: 
early version of the words in Eng- — 
lish, which runs :— 
“Vankee Doodle came to town | 
He stuck a feather in his hat, 


And called him macaroni.”’ 


In other versions the second 
line runs, “ Riding on a pony,” 
and “Upon a little pony.” The 
small plume worn by the militia in 
the front of their caps was called 
in derision “ macaroni.” There is 
a tradition in England that the 
original song was directed at Oliver 
Cromwell himself under the name 
of Nankee Doodle. 

The following are the verses 
which were sung by our fathers 
during the Revolution. This ver- 
sion shows in itself marks of evolu- 
tion ; but a portion of it is believed 
to have been written, it is said by 
a gentleman of Connecticut, just 
after the battle of Lexington, and 
to have been sung by the Ameri- 
cans at Bunker Hill. 

Father and I went down to camp 


Along with Captain Gooding, 
And there we saw the men and boys, 


THE ORIGINAL OF 


“QUR SPANGLER BANNER: 


OIMENSIONS OF THE FLAG, 20 A 34 FEET. 


As thick as hasty pudding. 


NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. EBREN APPLETON OF NEW YORK. 7 


CHORUS. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the gals be handy! 


And there we see a thousand men 
As rich as Squire David, 

And what they wasted every day, — 
I wish it had been savéd. 


The ‘lasses they eat up every day 
Would keep our house all winter, — 

They have so much that I'll be bound 
They eat when’er they've a mind to. 


And there we see a whopping gun, 
As big as a log of maple, 
Mounted on a little cart, — 
A load for father’s cattle 


Cousin Simon grew so bold, 
I thought he meant to cock it; 
He scared me so, I streaked it off, 
And hung to father’s pocket. 


And Captain Davis had a gun 
He kind o’ clapped his hand on, 
And stuck a crooked stabbing-iron 
Upon the little end on’t. 


And there I saw a pumpkin shell 
As big as mother’s basin; 

And every time they sent one off, 
They scampered like tarnation. 


I saw a little bar’el, too, 
Its heads were made of leather; 


They knocked on it with little clubs, 


To call the folks together. 
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And there was Captain Washington, 
With grand folks all about him; 
They say he’s grown so tarnal proud 
He cannot ride without them. 


He had on his meeting-clothes, 
And rode a slapping stallion, 

And gave his orders to the men, — 
I guess there was a million. 


And then the feathers in his hat, 
They were so tarnal fin-ah, 

I wanted peskily to get 
To hand to my Jemima. 


And then they’d fife away like fun, 
And play on corn-stalk fiddles; 
And some had ribbons red as blood 
All wound about their middles. 


The troopers, too, would gallop up, 
And fire right in our faces; 

It scaréd me a’most to death 
To see them run such races. 


Then I saw a snarl of men 
A digging graves, they told me, 

So tarnal long, so tarnal deep, — 
They allowed they were to hold me. 


It scared me so I hooked it off, 
Nor stopped, as 1 remember, 

Nor turned about, till 1 got home, 
Locked up in mother’s chamber. 


While no one, of course, will claim a 
high standard of excellence for either the 
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tainly a pleasant one, that our first national 
song should have been written on ground 
that was owned by a family among the 
most patriotic in the entire country. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary struggle the Van 
Rensselaer name was borne by eighteen 
males, all of whom, save two old men and 
four boys, bore arms for their, country in 
one or more battles. In the campaign of 
1777, Killian Van Rensselaer, eight of his 
nephews, and three of his sons, served to- 
gether in the Northern campaign till Bur- 
goyne’s surrender. 

George P. Morris has sung of the origin 
of Yankee Doodle as follows : — 


I. 
Once on a time Old Johnny Bull flew in a raging 
fury, 
And said that Jonathan should have no trials, sir, 
by jury; 
That no elections should be held across the briny 
waters; 


And “ Now,” said he, “I'll tax the tea of all his 
sons and daughters.”’ 

Then down he sate in burly state and blustered 
like a grandee, 

And in derision made a tune called 
Doodle Dandy.” 

Yankee Doodle — these are facts — Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, 

“My son of wax, your tea I'll tax — Yankee 
Doodle Dandy.” 


* Vankee 
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Bombardment of Fort 


A Contemporary Print. 


tune or the words of Yankee Doodle, all 
this is forgotten when we recall that it was 
the march that inspired the heroes of Bun- 
ker Hill, and that humbled Lord Corn- 
wallis. 

It is a rather odd coincidence, and cer- 


Al’'Hienry. Baltimore 


IT. 


John sent the tea from o’er the sea, with heavy 
duties rated; 

But whether hyson or bohea, I’ve never heard it 
stated. 

Then Jonathan to pout began —he laid a strong 
embargo; 
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The Residence of Rev. Samue! F. Smith, the author of ‘‘America,’’ at Newton Centre, Mass. 


, 


“T'll drink no tea, by Jove,” said he, and threw 
overboard the cargo. 

Then Johnny sent a regiment, big words and 
looks to bandy, 

Whose martial band, when near the land, play’d 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

Yankee Doodle —keep it up— Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, 

“T'll poison with a tax your cup — Yankee Doodle 
Dandy.” 


III. 


A long war then they had, in which John was 
at last defeated, 

And “Yankee Doodle” was the march to which 
his troops retreated ; 

Cute Jonathan to see them fly could not restrain 
his laughter; 

“That tune,” says he, “suits to a T; I'll sing it 
ever after.” 

Old Johnny’s face, to his disgrace, was flushed 
with beer and brandy, 

E’en while he swore he'd drink no more. this 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

Yankee Doodle,— ho, ha, he,— Yankee Doodle 
Dandy; 

We kept the tune, but not the tea— Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. 

IV. 

I've told you now the origin of this most lively 
ditty, 

Which Johnny Bull dislikes as “ dull and stupid,” 
— what a pity! 

With “ Hail Columbia” it is sung, in chorus full 
and hearty -- 

On land and main we breathe the strain John 
made for his tea-party. 

No matter how we rhyme the words, the music 
speaks them handy, 

And where’s the fair can’t sing the air of “ Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy”? 


Yankee Doodle, — firm and true, — Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, 

Yankee Doodle, Doodle doo, Yankee Doodle 
Dandy. 


“John Bull” is taken from a satire on 
the Duke of Marlborough, published by 
Dr. John Arbuthnot in 1712. In it the 
French are designated as Louis Baboon, 
the Dutch as Nicholas Frog, and the 
English as John Bull. Washington Irving 
says, “‘ The English have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a corpu- 
lent old fellow, with a three-cornered hat, 
red waist-coat, leather breeches, and a 
stout oaken cudgel, and there is scarcely 
a being in actual existence more absolutely 
present to the public mind than that ec- 
centric personage, John Bull.” 

“ Brother Jonathan” is a term derived 
from Jonathan Trumbull, the colonial gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, noted for his in- 
tegrity and his common sense. When 
Washington was once sadly in need of 
ammunition he called a council of officers, 
none of whom could offer any suggestion 
which was practical. ‘“ We must then 
refer the matter to Brother Jonathan,” said 
Washington, alluding to ‘Trumbull, who 
proposed a way of solving the difficulty. 
From that day Trumbull was known as 
“ Brother Jonathan,” and in due time the 
name was applied to the whole nation. 
The governor looked a great deal like the 
symbolic caricature more familiar to the 
world. He was tall, gaunt, sharp-featured, 
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and for full dress wore a swallow-tail coat 
made in his own household, from his own 
sheep, and colored with maple bark from 
his own woodpile. His tight trousers, six 
inches above his ankles, were of striped 
linsey woolsey, spun and made by his own 
family. 

It will be interesting here to notice the 
origin of the term “ Uncle Sam,” which 
has become the other personal appellation 


was respectfully, but familiarly, called 
“Uncle Sam.” The boxes containing the 
provisions were shipped to a contractor 
named Elbert Anderson, and were marked 
A.—U.5S.” It is related that a jok- 
ing workman was asked of what these 
letters were an abbreviation, and he re- 
plied that he did not know — the letters 
U. S. for the United States were then new 
and not well known — unless they were for 
Elbert Anderson and Un- 
cle Sam. ‘The joke was 
kept up, and spread, and 
afterwards it was said that 
all packages marked U. S. 
were for Uncle Sam.' 

The recognition of the 
nationality of Yankee Doo- 
dle is well illustrated by an 
anecdote related by John 
Quincy Adams. When the 
ministers plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain and the 
United States had nearly 
concluded their pacific la- 
bors at Ghent, the worthy 
burghers of that city re- 
solved to give an entertain- 
ment in their honor, and 
desired that the national 
airs of the two treaty-mak- 
ing powers form a part of 
the programme. ‘The mu- 
sical director was requested 
to call upon the American 
ministers and obtain the 
music of the national air 
of the United States. No 
one knew exactly what to 
give, and after a consulta- 
tion Bayard and Gallatin 
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for the nation. Among the verses which 
crept into some of the versions of YVan- 
kee Doodle early in the present century 
was the following : — 


* Old Uncle Sam came then to change 
Some pancakes and some onions 
For ‘lasses cakes to carry home 
To give his wife and young uns.” 


The “ Uncle Sam” here referred to was 
Samuel Wilson of Troy, New York, a beef 
inspector during the last war with England. 
He was very popular among his men, and 


while Clay, Russell, and 
Adams were decidedly in 
favor of Yankee Doodle. The director then 
asked if either of the gentlemen had the 
music, and receiving a_ negative reply, 
asked if one of them would sing or 
whistle the air. “I can’t,” said Mr. 
Clay; “I never whistled or sung a tune 
in my life. Perhaps Mr. Bayard can.” 
“Neither can I,” replied Mr. Bayard. 
“Perhaps Mr. Russell can.”’ But each 
confessed his lack of musical ability. “I 
have it,” exclaimed Mr. Clay, and ringing 
1 See Wheeler's Dictionary of the Noted Names 
of Fiction, 
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Dr. Smith's Study. 


the bell he called his colored body-servant. 
said Mr. Clay, “whistle Yankee 


John,” 
Doodle for this gentleman.” John did so, 
the director took down the notes, and the 
Ghent Burghers’ Band played the national 
air of the United States, with variations, 
in grand style. 


The .music of //ai/ Columbia was com- 
posed in 1789, one hundred years ago, 
by Professor Phylo of Philadelphia, and 
played at ‘Trenton when Washington was 
en route to New York to be inaugurated. 
The tune was originally called the /res¢- 
dents March. Nine years later the words 
were written by Judge Joseph Hopkinson, 
the brilliant son of Judge Francis Hop- 
kinson, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. He was for more than 
twenty years the confidential friend of 
Count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte), 
and his executor. Judge Hopkinson was 
vice-president of the American Phildsoph- 
ical Society, and presicent of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. A few 
months previous to his death, in 1842, he 
wrote for his friend, the Rev. Rufus W. 
Griswold, an account of the circumstances 
attending the composition of //ar/ Colum- 
dia, and his own words give the facts best : 


“Tt was written in the summer of 1708, 
when war with France was thought to be 
inevitable. Congress was then in session 
in Philadelphia, deliberating upon that im- 
portant subject, and acts of hostility had 
actually taken place. ‘The contest between 
England and France was raging, and the 
people of the United States were divided 
into parties for the one side or the other, 
some thinking that policy and duty re- 
quired us to espouse the cause of republi- 
can France, as she was called, while others 
were for connecting ourselves with Eng- 
land, under the belief that she was the 
great preservative power of good princi- 
ples and safe government. ‘The violation 
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of our rights by both belligerents was forc- 
ing us trom the just and wise policy of 
President Washington, which was to do 
equal justice to both, to take part with 
neither, but to preserve a strict and honest 
neutrality between them. ‘The prospect of 
a rupture with France was exceedingly of- 
fensive to the portion of the people who 


espoused her cause, and the violence of 
party spirit had never risen higher, I think 
not so high, in our own country as it did 
at that time upon that question. ‘The the- 
atre was then open in our city. A young 
man belonging to it, whose talent was as a 
singer, was about to take his benefit. I 
had known him when he was at school. 
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On this acquaintance he called on me one 
Saturday afternoon, his benefit being an- 
nounced for the following Monday. His 
prospects were very disheartening ; but he 
said that if he could get a patriotic song 
adapted to the tune of the President's 
March, he did not doubt of a full house ; 
that the poets of the theatrical corps had 
been trying to accomplish it, but had not 
succeeded. I told him I would try what 
I could do for him. He came the next 
afternoon, and the song, such as it is, was 
ready for him. ‘The object of the author 
was to get up an American spirit, which 
should be independent of and above the 
interest, passions, and policy of both bel- 
ligerents, and look and feel exclusively for 
our own honor and rights. No allusion is 
made to France or England, or the quarrel 
between them, or to the question which 


was most in fault in their treatment of us. 
Of course the song found favor with both 
parties, for both were Americans ; at least, 
neither could disallow the sentiments and 
feelings it inculeated. Such is the history 
of this song, which has endured infinitely 
beyond the expectation of the author, as 
it is beyond any merit it can boast of, ex- 
cept that of being truly and exclusively 
patriotic in its sentiments and spirit.” 


The Star-Spangled Banner was written 
by Francis Scott Key, in 1814, at the time 
of the bombardment of Fort McHenry. 
Mr. Key was a well-known lawyer of Bal- 
timore, a brother-in-law of Chief-Justice 
R. B. Taney of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By authority of President 
Madison, Mr. Key had gone to the British 
fleet under a flag of truce, to secure the 
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release of his friend, Dr. Beanes, who had of Admiral Cochrane, on the charge of 
been captured by the enemy and was de- violating his parole. The negotiation was 
tained on board the flag-ship Surprise, com- successful; but the British, being about to 
manded by Sir Thomas Cochrane, a son make a combined attack by sea and land 
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on Baltimore, detained Key, lest he should 
carry intelligence of their preparations to 
his countrymen. Being a non-combatant, 
he was not made a prisoner of war, but was 
simply detained on shipboard for a few 
days. He then with his friend witnessed 
the bombardment of Fort McHenry, the 
key of Baltimore, anxiously watching his 
country’s flag all day floating over the fort, 
catching occasional glimpses of it through 
the night, by explosion of shells and rock- 
ets, and delightedly saw it when the morn- 
ing dawned, still waving over its patriotic 
defenders. ‘The song, in fact, is a descrip- 
tion of the scene and his feelings on the 
occasion. 

In the enthusiasm of the hour, Mr. Key 


SA 


seized a pencil and, sitting on deck with 
the flag floating over the fort before him, 
wrote on the back of an envelope the song 
whose words will never die so long as the 
American heart thrills with the love of 
country. He finished it on his way to the 
shore, and wrote it out just as it now stands, 
at the hotel in Baltimore. ‘The next morn- 
ing he took it to Judge Nicholson of the 
Court of Appeals, whose wife was a sister 
of Mrs. Key, and asked him how he liked 
it. The judge, who had commanded a 
volunteer company of artillery in the en- 
gagement, praised it enthusiastically. It 
was then placed in the hands of a printer, 
and was printed on a single sheet of paper, 
and distributed in every part of the city, 
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It was hailed with enthusiasm, and _ it 
was soon regarded as America’s favorite 
anthem. 

The air of the Star-Spangled Banner is 
English, and was known as that of an old 
song entitled, Zo Anacreon in Heaven, 
being composed for a very jovial society 
called The Anacreonites, which held its 
meetings at the Crown and Anchor ‘Tavern 
in the Strand. Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and other men of the 
day were among its members, John 
Strafford Smith, between 1770 and 1775, 
composed the music for the words of 
the song, which were written by the presi- 
dent of the society. SMrifannia was one 
of the many parodies made on it, which 
found its way to America, and the song 
Adams and Liberty was sung to it until it 
became associated with the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

The adaptation of the air to the words 
is told in a letter to Mr. Nathan Appleton 
of Boston, from George W. Gallagher 
of Glendale, Ohio. ‘The incident is re- 
lated by Mr. F. Durang, who was a cousin 
of Mr. Gallagher. ‘“‘ Have you heard 
Francis Key’s poem?’ said one of our 
men as we lay over the green hills near 
the captain’s marquee. It was a rude 
copy, which he had written in a hand 
which Horace Greeley might have mis- 
taken for hisown. He read it aloud once, 
twice, three times, until the entire division 
seemed electrified by its pathetic elo- 
quence. An idea seized Ferdinand Du- 
rang. Hunting up a volume of old flute 
music which was in some lodger’s tent, he 
impatiently whistled snatches of tune after 
tune, just as they caught his quick eye. 
One, called Anacreon in Heaven, struck 
his fancy and riveted his attention. Note 
after note fell from his puckered lips, until 
with a leap and a shout, he exclaimed, 
‘Boys, I’ve hit it,’ and fitting the tune to 
the words, there rang out, for the first time, 
the song of the Sfar-Spangled Banner. 
How the men shouted and clapped, for 
never was there a wedding of poetry to 
music made under such inspiring influ- 
ences. It was soon after sung on the stage 
of the Holiday-Street Theatre in Balti- 
more. It was caught up in the camps, 
and sung round the bivouac fires, and 
whistled in the streets; and when peace 
was declared, and the troops scattered to 
their homes, they carried to thousands of 


firesides that song as the most precious 
relic of the War of 1812.” 

The flag that inspired the S/ar-.Spangled 
Banner was made by a daughter of Re- 
becca Young, who made the first flag of the 
Revolution, under General Washington’s di- 
rections. She was selected by Commodore 
Barry and General Stricker, family connec- 
tions, to make the banner, which she did, 
being an exceedingly patriotic woman. ‘The 
length originally was forty feet, and it had 
a width of twenty-nine feet, and contained 
four hundred. yards of bunting. It had 
fifteen stripes instead of thirteen, each 
stripe being two feet wide. ‘The flag was 
so large that Mrs. Mary Pickersgill was 
obliged to obtain permission from Clag- 
gett’s brewery in Baltimore, which was near 
her house, to spread it out in their malt- 
house ; and she worked many nights until 
twelve o’clock, to complete it in the given 
time. It is now in the possession of Mr. 
Eben Appleton, of No. 71 East Fifty- 
fourth Street, New York, whose grand- 
father, Colonel George Armstead, was the 
gallant defender of the fort during the 
bombardment. 

Mr. Key died in 1846. A monument 
costing one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars commemorates his name in San 
Francisco, erected from a_ bequest by 
Mr. Lick, the founder of the Lick ob- 
servatory. Mr. Lanman, in his Dichonary 
of Congress, speaks of him as being the 
peer of the most distinguished men of his 
day, and suggests that a full account of his 
life would be a valuable and interesting 
production. 

The following toast was once offered at 
a political meeting at which Mr. Key was 
present: “ Francis S. Key —a friend of 
the administration and an incorruptible 
patriot, worthy of being honored wherever 
genius is admired, or liberty cherished, as 
the author of Zhe Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Mr. Key made an eloquent reply, giving 
an account of the origin of the song. He 
said that in that hour of joyful triumph, 
as he saw the flag still waving, his heart 
spoke out, and it must have spoken if his 
words led him to the scaffold. He said 
no praise was due him as its author, but 
rather should it be given to the brave de- 
fenders of their country, whose courage 
brought inspiration to his soul. He added 
that “if the country shall ever be forget- 
ful of her past and present glory, and shall 
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cease to be the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, and shall become the 
purchased possession of a company of stock- 
jobbers and speculators ; if her people are 
to become the vassals of a great money 
corporation, and to bow down to her pen- 
sioned and privileged nobility ; if the pa- 
triots who shall dare to arraign her corrup- 
tions and denounce her usurpations are to 
be sacrificed upon her gilded altar, — such 
a country may furnish venal orators and 
presses, but the soul of national poetry 
will be gone.” 

A well-known writer says: “ Yankee 
Doodle was played by the British in deris- 
ion of the Yankees, and as a taunt on their 
grotesque appearance ; //at/ Co/umbia was 
written to draw a large audience to a thea- 
tre; but the Sfar-Spangled Banner had a 
nobler origin. It leaped from the soul of 
a hero, who was the son of a hero of the 
Revolution. Every word is the warm utter- 
ance of a devoted patriot, whose heart was 
glowing with the love of freedom.” 

America, or My Country, tis of Thee, 
was one of the earliest productions of Dr. 
Samuel Francis Smith, a Baptist clergy- 
man and an author of some prominence, 
now in his eighty-second year. It is often 
spoken of as the National Hymn, and is 
now, as it always has been, most popular 
with the masses. ‘The air is that of God 
save the King, which is said to have been 
written by Henry Carey, a musician who 
lived in the reigns of William and Mary, 
Anne, and the first Georges. It is sup- 
posed to have been adapted from a French 
air, still sung by the vine-dressers in the 
South of France. It was generally known 
as a Jacobite song, and was sung by the 
composer in 1740 at a tavern in Cornhill, 
in honor of Admiral Vernon’s capture of 
Porto Bell. It was this same admiral 
in whose honor Mount Vernon was named. 
Carey died by his own hand. Mr. George 
Hogarth calls his composition a “ noble 
strain of patriotic loyalty.” ‘The best evi- 
dence shows that it was written in 1714 or 
1715. Mr. White remarks that “the ma- 
jestic beauty of the music of God save the 
King has won it a singular distinction 
which is quite inconsistent with one of the 
functions of a national air.” It has been 
adopted for the national hymn of Prussia, 
Hanover, Weimar, Brunswick, and Saxony, 
so that its distinctive nationality is no 
longer in its music, but in its words, 
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By the courtesy of the Rev. S. F. Smith, | 
we are able to give the history of A/yp 
Country, ‘tis of Thee in the author's 
words. In a letter bearing date August , 
12, 1889, and written from his home at 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, he says : — 

“The hymn Jfy Country, 'tis of Thee | 
was written in February, 1832. As I was ; 
turning over the leaves of several books 
of music,—chiefly music for children’s 
schools, the words being in the German 
language, — the music which I found later 
to be God save the King impressed me 
very favorably. I noticed at a glance that 
the German words were patriotic. But 
without attempting to translate or imitate 
them, I was led in the impulse of the 
moment to write the hymn now styled 
America, which was the work of a brief 
period of time at the close of a dismal 
winter afternoon. I did not design it for a 
national hymn, nor did I think it would 
gain such notoriety. I dropped the man- 
uscript (which is still in my possession) 
into my portfolio, and thought no more 
of it for months. I had, however, once 
seen it after writing it, and given a copy 
of it to Mr. Lowell Mason, with the music 
from the German pamphlet; and, much 
to my surprise, on the succeeding 4th of 
July, he brought it out on occasion of a 
Sunday-school celebration in Park Street 
Church, Boston.” 

The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., 
is the incarnation of his famous hymn. 
His mind and body at eighty years are as 
healthy as the sentiment in J/y Counfry, 
‘tis of Thee. ‘The inspiration of his face 
is as strong and begets as true confidence 
as the measure of his song. Mr. Smith 
looks like America. Both are typically 
American. ‘The spirit of each is gentle, 
but lofty, winning and commanding re- 
spect. It beams in the venerable face 
and lights the eye. Mr. Smith is a man 
of ordinary stature, a trifle stooped with 
four score years, but as nimble on his feet 
as a man of sixty. His ruddy oval face, 
with the large mouth, full lips, the strong, 
straight nose, the heavy eyebrows, and the 
bright and kindly eyes, has a short fringe 
of white beard under the chin, and there 
is a crown cf nearly snow-white hair on 
his head. 

As we turn from this study let us repeat 
the words of that grand old Connecticut 
Puritan, Rev. John Pierpont :— 
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é* God of peace, whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our hills, 
All the murmurs of our rills, 

Now the storm is o’er; 
O, let free men be our sons, 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there’s war no more. 


By the patriot’s hallowed rest, 
By the warrior’s gory breast, — 
Never let our graves be press’d 
By a despot’s throne; 
By the Pilgrims’ toils and cares, 
By their battles and their prayers, 
By their ashes, let our heirs 
Bow to thee alone.” 


NoTE. — Perhaps the fullest accounts of Our 
National Songs are those given by the late Admiral 
Preble in his History of the Flag of the United 
States, — see chapter entitled “ National and 
Patriotic Songs,” pp. 715-768,— and by Rev. 
Elias Nason in his AM/omogram on Our National 
Song. It is to Admiral Preble’s work (published 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,) that we are 
indebted for the fac-similes of “ Hail Columbia” 
and “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” the cut of the 
original of “Our Star-Spangled Banner,” and the 
cut of the bombardment of Fort McHenry. The 
fac-simile of “ Hail Columbia” is from an auto- 
graph in the possession of C. D. Hildebrand, 
Esq., of Philadelphia; that of “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” from an autograph copy first published 
in the American Historical and Literary Curi- 
osities, by John Jay Smith, who stated that the 
original, dated October 21, 1840, was then in the 
possession of Louis J. Cist. This copy differs from 
others only in the words “ And where is that host,”’ 
instead of “ Where are the foes,” in the first line 
of the third verse. Admiral Preble’s account of the 


circumstances of the composition and publication 


of “ The Star-Spangled Banner” is very full. The 
song was first printed on a broadside, a day or two 
after the battle, with the title, ““ BOMBARDMENT OF 


Fort McHenry.” Eight days after the battle, 
September 21, 1814, it was published in the Aadé- 
more American, with brief prefatory remarks upon 
the circumstances of its origin, under the title: 
“ DEFENCE OF ForT MCHENRY. Tune —‘ Anac- 
reon in Heaven.” 

Admiral Preble also treats of Drake’s “The 
American Flag,” “Ye Sons of Columbia,” 
“ America,” “God save our President,” “ Yankee 
Doodle,” “The Flag of our Union,” “ Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean,” “ The Blue and the Gray,” 
“The John Brown Song,” and “ The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 

Mr. Nason, whose little book is written with 
much warmth and eloquence, traverses cssentially 
the same ground as Admiral Preble, but contrib- 
utes many additional facts. He has interesting 
things to say upon the derivation and meaning of 
the words Yankee Doodle and upon the parentage 
of the tune, which was clearly simply adopted by 
Dr. Schuckburgh for his purpose, if it was he who 
introduced it to America. 

Dr. George H. Moore of the Lenox Library has 
made a careful study of the history of “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and recently read a paper on the subject 
before the New York Historical Society. It is to 
be hoped that this paper will be published. There 
is an interesting short article on “ Yankee Doodle ” 
in Lippincott’s Magazine for July, 1876. See 
also letter of Mr. Benson J. Lossing on “The 
Origin of Yankee Doodle,” reprinted in /7/e//'s 
Living Age, vol. 70, p. 382 (1861). See refer- 
ences to various articles on “ Hail Columbia” and 
the other national songs, in Poole’s /ndex. And in 
the general connection see Richard Grant White’s 
work upon National /lymns How they are writ- 
fen and how they are not written. Mr. White 
was a member of the Committee upon a National 
Hymn which was formed in the stirring days of 
1861, and this work was prompted by his experi- 
ence in that connection, and contains not only 
chapters upon the various hymns submitted to the 
committee, none of which have lived, but chapters 
upon the general characteristics of great and in- 
fluential national songs, with special studies of 
“ God Save the King,” and “ The Marseillaise.”’ — 
Editor, 
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A Glimpse of Haverhill from the Bradford Shore 


SOME ANNALS OF 


OLD HAVERHILL. 


By Albert L. Bartlett. 


Hk Merrimack River has two poets- 
laureate to crystallize her legends and 
sketch in rhythmic lines her change- 

ful beauties, — one, the beloved son of 
Haverhill, the Burns of the lovely river val- 
ley, the revered Whittier ; the other, * Deer 
Island’s Mistress,”’ Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, dwelling where the river is especially 
fair and on an island kissed ever by its 
waters. ‘There are thousands each sum- 


mer who ride down the Merrimack from 
the head of navigation at Haverhill to the 
sea twenty miles away, through fair pros- 
pects of wooded hills and sunny meadows, 
with each new turn revealing some smil- 
ing new vista. The careless voyager feels 
the charm of the beauty outstretching be- 
fore his eyes; but doubly fair is it to him 
who knows the river songs and legends, 
and who adds to what the eye beholds the 
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inner vision that mingles the light of the 
day that is with historic gleams from the day 
that is past. ‘The steamer, plying its daily 
course, bids adieu with fluttering pennant 
to the motley throng upon the river bridge 
by its wharf, and leaving almost at once 
the crowded city behind it, takes its guests 
past the survivors, few and straggling and 
broken, of that famous avenue of syca- 
mores which Hugh Tallant, the first Insh 
resident of Haverhill, set out in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, — Hugh 
Tallant, the village fiddler, 
“With his eyes brimful of laughter, 
And his mouth as full of song.” 


A short distance below, past the old Chain 
Ferry, replaced now by a modern, prosaic 
bridge, the river broadens and makes a 
sudden turn, only, it seems, that it may 
delight the eye with an expanse of waters 
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“Over the wooded northern ridge 
Between the houses brown, 
To the dark tunnel of the bridge 
The street comes straggling down. 
You catch a glimpse, through birch and pine, 
Of gable, roof, and porch, 
The tavern with its swinging sign, 
The sharp horn of the church.” 
Here is one of the garrison houses which 
were places of refuge when the Indians 
made their forays. Its narrow port-holes, 
its dark cellar with winding ways leading 
to little rooms, the brick-lined walls, and 
the thick oaken door speak of a time when 
the wood and the darkness harbored the 
dread savage. In the churchyard of this 
hamlet lies the “ Countess”? of Whittier’s 
poem, the lovely village bride of Count 
Francois de Vipart, whose bridal dress of 
white lace was her shroud within a year. 
Here in our river voyage we leave the bor- 
ders of Haverhill. Just below are the 


The Sycamores 


wherein are the gleams of opal tints and 
sunset hues and the reflections of the em- 
erald setting of the grass that bounds it. 
A few miles farther on, the quaint old 
Rocks Bridge strides the stream, connect- 
ing West Newbury with Rocks Village, a 
part of Haverhill made interesting by many 
a tale of witch and ghost, and more than 
one of tender romance. 


famous laurels of Newbury, and within sight 
from them, 
“ Like an eagle’s nest, 

Among Deer Island’s immemorial pines,” 
the beautiful home of Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, and but a short space farther 
on the city of Newburyport and the long 
stretch of Salisbury sands, where river and 
ocean blend. 
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Deer Island. 


HOME OF HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Sailing back in the late afternoon, the 
voyager comes at the end of the day, al- 
most as suddenly as he went therefrom, to 
a bustling city and “ traffic’s busy streets.”’ 
From the thick-lying houses upon the slop- 
ing hills, the lights shine out like evening 
stars; along the upper Merrimack long 
lines of stores and manufactories are all 
aglow ; while in the west, whence the river 
comes, its waters double the thousand glow- 
ing tints the sunset clouds reveal. One 
should come thus to Haverhill, from the 
peace of the lowland valleys. So came 
hither to an unbroken wilderness, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, William White 
and his eleven associates. Here mooring 
their canoes, they felled the first trees of the 
virgin forest, and just above where Hugh 
Tallant later planted his svcamores, made 
the beginnings of a new settlement “in a 
place called by ye Indians Pentucket.”’ 

Haverhill, “the child of destiny,” as 
some one aptly calls her, — not upspringing 
where man has bound the leaping waters 
of the Merrimack to the task of the wheel 
and the loom, like the more inland cities 
of Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester, nor 
exulting in the traffic of ships, like the 
harbor city of Newburyport, — has been a 
place of many industries, whereof one has 
become pre-eminent. At times in the past, 
the leading industries were the manufac- 
ture of potash and salt and duck-cloth, 
brewing, distilling, and tanning. Once four 
ship-yards along her river-banks launched 
sloops and brigs, to carry on commerce 
with the West Indies, or to sell directly to 
London. Now none of these industries 
survive, but from her many workshops mil- 


lions of boots and shoes and slippers are 
sent out each year. Her residences climb 
the hills that stretch back from the river, 
but her shoe factories stretch along close 
to the waters into which the magic lap- 
stone of Cobbler Keezar fell. Perhaps we 
must attribute to this wonderful lapstone, 
which 
“the mighty master Agrippa 
Wrought with spell and rhyme,” 


and which still lies in the deep, dark waters, 
the growth of this especial industry; for 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
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certainly-the first settlers did not receive 
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If Cobbler Keezar in his magic lapstone, 


the wandering shoemaker as the hope of which had the gift of the Mormon goggles, 


their town’s prosperity. 


Twice and thrice 


saw an age of larger charity and wider lib- 
erty and greater ma- 
terial prosperity, — 


ward from the pres- 
P “when the flags are 
Ss floating gay, 
And shines on a thou 
att The light of a holi- 
day,” — 
eel to that earliest time, 
: the dim, imperfect 
| picture which rises 
i from the past,—a 
A.C 
| figures are faintly 
| seen, of a little 
‘ band pushing out 


ihe Dustor, Monument 


they denied to applicants of this guild the 
right of citizenship, and accompanied one 
denial with an admonition and a threat to 
have the court look after the applicant. 
What the cause was we may only guess ; 
but doubtless the menders of soles were 
obnoxious to those stern guardians of souls 
because of the vagrant life they led or the 
songs and stories from their lips. Perhaps 
this wandering Cobbler Keezar was their 
type :— 


* (Give him his ale and cider, 
(sive him his pipe and song, 
Little he cared for church or state, 
Or the balance of right and wrong.” 


at Newbury and Ips- 
wich, in the summer 
of 1640, into the un- 
broken wilderness, 
‘‘where the trees are 

not felled, and the wild Indian is at the 
doors.” <A year later there came to the 
settlement the Rev. John Ward, a figure 
of striking interest in those early days. 
‘Learned, ingenious, and religious, an 
exact grammarian, and an expert physi- 
cian,” a Master of Arts of the University 
of Cambridge, England, he was deeply 
revered by the men associated with him in 
founding this settlement. They lovingly 
called him Teacher, and out of love for 
him they transferred the name of his birth- 
place, Haverhill in England, to this settle- 
ment on the Merrimack. In 1845 the settlers 
bought of the Indians a strip of land four- 
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teen miles along the river and eight miles 
wide for three pounds and ten shillings; 
and in this deed the adjacent river and 
the islands therein are included. 

The years of beginnings differ little from 
those of other Massachusetts settlements. 
Sober and devout, they gathered at first for 
Sunday worship beneath the outspreading 
branches of a large tree, called together by 
the beating of adrum, ‘The birds sang their 
anthems ; the river close by mingled its rip- 
pling music with their prayers. ‘The same 
drum that summoned them to the consider- 
ation of things spiritual, constrained their 
attendance at the discussion of things tem- 
poral. A quaint by-law of the town in 
1650 compels the attendance of every free- 
holder at the town meetings: “ He ts to 
come within half an hour after the meeting 
is begun, and continue until sunset if the 
meeting hold so long. under the penalty 
of half a bushel of Indian corn, or the 
value of it.” In 1642, the drum as a sum- 
mons to meeting was discontinued, and 
Abraham ‘Tyler was ordered to blow his 


beating of the drum displaced it. The 
town meetings of those days were indeed 
deliberative assemblies, and although the 
town numbered scarce thirty families, they 
began their discussion of public interests 
at seven o’clock in the morning and rarely 
adjourned before eight in the evening. 

But far less peaceful sounds fell on the 
ears of those early settlers, — the fierce bark 
of the preying wolves, the Indians’ terror- 
izing whoop and shrill war erv. For seventy 
vears Haverhill was a frontier town; be 
tween it and Canada the smoke ascended 
from no white man’s home, and only the 
Indian’s trail threaded the dense forests. 
Numerous attacks were made upon it, and 
many a victim fell beneath the murderous 
tomahawk, or followed northward, as a 
captive, these human beasts of the wood. 
luring these times of terror the gun ac- 
companied the hoe and axe into the field ; 
the settler bore to church the psalm-book 
in one hand, the loaded musket in the 
other. In 1690 so portentous were these 
evils that a wholesale abandonment of the 


horn in the most convenient place for 
half an hour before meeting began and 
also on lecture days. Whether this instru- 
ment of Gabriel was poorly blown or not 
no chronicles aver, but a vear later the 


settlement was considered. In 1697 a 
band of Indians made an attack on the 
northwestern part of the town, and after 
burning six houses came to that of ‘Thomas 
Duston. Mr. Duston was in the field work- 
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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 


ACADEMY, 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Haverhill rn 1830. 


ing, with seven of his children near him. 
His wife with a new-born babe in her arms 
lay sick in the house. The savages seized 
her and her nurse, and binding them as 
captives, hurried them into the woods. The 
infant child was dashed to death against a 
tree, the weak and suffering mother borne 
northward to Pennacook, now Concord, 
New Hampshire. Thomas [Duston, un- 
able to save his wife from the savage 
horde, resolved to seize one of his children 
and fly on the horse that he had with him ; 
but unable. to make any choice, he bade 
his children get behind him, and making 
his horse a_ barricade, alternately firing 
and retreating, he brought them all in 
safety to a garrison house. The heroism 
of his wife is a familiar story. Cotton 
Mather, who had the story from her lips, 
with the pathos of simplicity, and in the 
quaint English of his time, gives the follow- 
ing account of her courageous act. 

“This /rdian Family was now Travel- 

ling with these ‘Two Captive Women (and 
an English Youth taken from Il orcesvr a 
year and a half before) into a Rendez- 
vous of Sa/vages which they call a Zozn, 
somewhat beyond /enacook; and they 
still told these poor women that when.they 
came to this ‘Town they must be Stript, 
and Scourg’d, and Run the Gauntlet 
through the whole Army of /ndians. 
But on Af7i/ 30 when the whole Crew was 
ina Dead Sleep, one of these Women took 
up a Resolution to imitate the Action of 
Jael upon Sisera, and being where she had 
not her own Zi/e secured by any Zaw unto 
her, she thought she was not forbidden by 
any Law to take away the Zi/ of the 
Murderers by whom her Child had been 
Butchered. She heartened the Nurse and 
the Jowsh to assist her in this Enterprise, 
and all furnishing themselves with //aéc/- 
e¢s they struck such Home Blows upon the 
heads of their Séecfing Oppressors, that 
ere they could any of them struggle into 
effectual resistance, @a/ the feet of these 
poor prisoners, bowed, they Sell, 
lay down; at their Feet they bowed, the 
fell; where they bowed there they down 
dead.” 

Having taken ten scalps, and scuttled 
all the canoes save the one in which they 
escaped, Mrs. Duston, Mrs. Neff, and the 
boy came down the Merrimack to Haver- 
hill, the bloody scalps and the tomahawk 
being mute witnesses to the truth of their 
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story. What words can sketch 
that awful journey in this frail 
canoe, the weather inclement, 
each stretch of woods the pos- 
sible ambuscade of the red 
fiends, and at the end to find 
their loved ones alive or dead 
—they knew not which! 

In August, 1707, another 
memorable attack was made 
by the Indians and French 
upon the very heart of the 
village. In war dress and with 
frightful yells they attacked the 
house of the Rev. Benjamin 
Rolfe. The minister barred 
the door with his body, but 
ineffectually. He was killed 


and his wife and infant child ; 
but a black slave, Hagar, hid 
two of the children under some 
tubs in the cellar, and con- 
cealed herself behind the meat 
barrel. The Indians passed 
the tubs, and even took meat from the 
barrel, treading also on the foot of one of 
the children, but without discovering them. 
Both of these children, so miraculously 
saved, became remarkable women. The 
daughter and namesake of the younger, 
Elizabeth, married Sam Adams, the revo- 
lutionary patriot, and John Lothrop Motley 
was a descendant. Meanwhile the priest 
who accompanied them, and some of 
the French officers, entered the church, 
standing near where now is a monument 
to Hannah l)uston, and wrote with chalk 
inscriptions upon its walls. Far distant as 


Christian Union Church. 


that day of dreadful butchery may seem, 
the story of it was told as late as 1794 by 
one who was living in the town, a girl of 
fourteen years, when it occurred. When 


The Old Academy 


nearing her hundredth year she told with 
unimpaired memory the details of the 
affair. Evidently she was a woman of re- 
markable physical strength, for when the 
Haverhill bridge across the Merrimack 
was opened in 1794, she walked across it, 
unaided, though wanting but a few years 
of completing her century of years. 
There are many other authentic stories 
of those dread days,—of Joseph Whit- 
taker and Isaac Bradley, the boy captives, 
who escaped from their Indian captors, 
and while hidden in a hollow log felt their 
pursuers seat themselves upon it, and 
heard them parley concerning their re- 
capture ; of Mrs. Swan, who repelled an 
attack upon her home by driving a spit 
through the body of the Indian who forced 
the door open; of brave Hannah Bradley 
who was twice carried away captive. She 
was boiling soap when the evil face of an 
Indian thrust itself in at the door. “ Me 
got you now, Hannah,” he said. _ Instantly 
the brave woman flung full in his face the 
boiling soap; but, despite her resistance, 
she was seized and borne away. It is pass- 
ing strange that these savages, who de- 
lighted in the torture and murder of the 
helpless, in conflagrations and ambuscades, 
should have held the forms of any religion, 
yet on these bloody forays a priest often 
accompanied them, and prayers were said 
by them. “I must now publish,” says 
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Cotton Mather in speaking of the Indian 
captors of Mrs. Duston and Mrs. Neff, 
“what these poor women assure me: It 
is this, in obedience to the instructions 
which the FArvnch have given them, they 
would have Prayers in their family no less 
than thrice a Day: in the J/oerning, at 
Veen, and on the Frening; nor would 
they ordinarily let their Children a? or 
Sleep without saying their prayers.”’ 

Amid the dread events of this border 
warfare there was one family that neither 
fled to the garrison houses, nor bolted 
their doors against the red marauders, and 
yet were unmolested — the (Quaker ances- 
tors of the poet Whittier. 

From scenes like these we turn to 
milder strife. The citizens were of one 
religious faith, and averse to hearing aught 
else than the gospel teachings from their 
own pastor. So when George Whitefield, 
the famous preacher of another doctrine, 
desired to speak in the town, the use of the 
church was forbidden him, and the author- 
ities warned him to depart. He preached, 
however, under a spreading tree, and at 
the close of his discourse read the warn- 
ing letter of the magistrates, ‘‘ Poor souls,” 
said he, “for their sakes I will preach here 
again to-morrow at sunrise ;”’ and sunrise 
found a large congregation listening to 
his second service. 

The waters of the Merrimack abounded 
in fish, and sturgeon and salmon were 
caught in large quantities. For self-pro- 
tection in the early days apprentices stipu- 
lated in their contracts that they should 
not be obliged to eat salmon more than 
six times a week. As late as 1760 a single 
net in one draught drew from. the river 
more than twenty-five hundred shad. Upon 
the river were ship-yards, and from. the 
wharves vessels carried along the coast, or 
to the West Indies, and even to London, 
the productions of the neighboring coun- 
try, and brought back sugar and such im- 
ports as the country round would purchase. 

In August, 1835, when the abolitionists 
of the North were the objects of persecu- 
tion wherever they spoke, the Rev. Samuel 
]. May gave an anti-slavery lecture in the 
old Christian Church on a Sabbath evening. 
The announcement of this lecture had 
created great excitement. The young bloods 
of the place resolved at any chance to break 
up the meeting and mob the lecturer. 
The auditorium of the church was reached 


by two staircases on the outside of the 
building. The meeting had no sooner 
assembled than the mob was at its work. 
Gravel and pebbles were thrown against 
the windows, that discordant shout which 
only a lawless throng can raise drowned 


The Beautiful Peggy White, 


the voice of the speaker and. terrified the 
audience. It had been a part of the plan 
of the mob to tear away the outer stair- 
cases, and then to discharge a loaded 
cannon in front of the building. ‘The little 
band within the church, terrified by the 
firing and seeking escape by the outer 
doors, would fall to the ground, maimed 
or killed. ‘This plan was frustrated by one 
man, — Slocomb, —the proprietor of the 
famous line of stages, who drove hurriedly 
into the midst of the mob and with an 
intensity of manner and a_ profusion of 
expletives like those of “old Hickory” 
cowed the lawless spirit and stopped the 
game. Meanwhile, May, with Elizabeth 
Whittier, the poet’s youngest sister, and 
Harriet Minot, who insisted on giving him 
their protecting presence, escaped from 
one of the rear windows. ‘Twenty-five 
years later, in the shadows of the night, a 
second lawless band bore through the 
streets of Haverhill, “feathered and _ ruf- 
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vwinnekennt Castle, by Lake Kenoza. 


fled in every part,” another victim of its 
wrath, one who in a community aflame 
with patriotism had flung his sympathy 
with the rebel slaveholders full in their 
faces. The proscribed of a generation 
before held now the leaders’ places, while 
the pro-slavery spirit that had bullied and 
hounded, itself shrunk and hid itself before 
the onward sweep of the doctrine that 
May had promulgated. 

Of the many acts of the town which 


were woven into the history of the country 
but one more can be mentioned here, the 
famous petition of 1842. In those excit- 
ing debates in the sessions of the XXIId, 
XXIIId, and XXIVth Congresses, the right 
of petition was a battle ground. ‘The flood 
of petitions pouring in from the North 
praying for the abolition of slavery led 
to a denial of the right of petition and 
the consignment of the petitions received 
to what John Quincy Adams called “ the 
tomb of the Capulets.”” Many of these 
petitions Mr. Adams presented, and he 
was the inflexible and mag- 
nificent champion of the 
right of petition. ‘Thus he 
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became the especial target for the slings 
and arrows of the arguments of the pro- 
slavery party, who threatened again and 
again that if petitioning upon the subject 
of slavery were persisted in, the Union 
would be dissolved. Certain citizens of 
Haverhill, to rebuke the hollowness of 
these hypocritical threats, conceived the 
idea of petitioning for the very thing which 
was threatened by members from the 
South. On the 14th of January, 1842, 
Mr. Adams rose in the House and said: 
* T hold in my hand the petition of Benja- 
min Emerson and forty-five other citizens 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts, praying Con- 
gress to adopt immediately measures for 
the peaceful dissolution of the union of 
these States.” ‘The introduction of this 
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Mr. Hopkinson of Virginia inquired if it 
were in order to burn the petition in the 
presence of the House. ‘The debate upon 
the resolutions to censure Mr. Adams 
lasted several days, but resulted in the 
matter being tabled. In the next Congress 
the rule suppressing the right of petition 
was abrogated. ‘Iwo new members of the 
House, Hannibal Hamlin and John P. 
Hale, then members of the Democratic 
party, advocating the constitutional right 
of the people to petition for redress of 
grievances. At the close of Mr. Hamlin’s 
argument, Mr. Adams crossed the floor, 
and warmly grasped his hand, saying, 
“ Light breaketh in the East.”’ It was the 
first flashing of the dawn of a day of 
struggle, that while it grew in intensity 


"Where through an olden arch, the idle mill brook flows.” 


petition produced intense excitement. A 
resolution was introduced by Thomas F. 
Marshall of Kentucky. who had been a 
leader of the anti-petition party, “ that a 
proposition to dissolve the Union is a high 
breach of privilege, contempt offered to 
the House, a proposition to commit perjury, 
and involves the crime of high treason.” 


grew constantly in hopefulness. The 
shrewd device of the Haverhill petitioners 
led to the establishment of the right of 
petition, and silenced all threats of disunion 
based on its exercise. ° 

The War of the Rebellion not only 
stirred the patriotic pulses of the town, 
but gave great impulse to her industries. 
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The River Path. 


The change from a thriving town to a 
busy city was quickly made, and the im- 
pulse to larger growth has become a con- 
stant force. 

So numerous are the various associations 
of Haverhill, that she might well be called 
the city of clubs. While the object of many 
of these is social, and of some, possibly, con- 
vivial, the object of the most of them is 
purely intellectual. Matthew Arnold, who 
was several times a guest in the city, joined 
it with Hartford as being the two cities 
most impressing him by their culture. 
More than a hundred years ago, however, 
a Fire Club was formed, which was unique 
in some of its regulations and objects, and 
to which the best citizens of the’ place 
thought it an honor to belong. No one 


could be admitted save by unanimous con- 
sent, and each member must provide him- 
self with “two good bags of one yard and 
three-quarters in length, and three-quarters 
in breadth, and two good leather buckets, 
and keep them hanging in’a convenient 
place.” So eminently respectable was 
this Fire Club, that the possession of these 
fire-buckets by the descendants of the 
members of the club is valued almost as 
much as a coat-of-arms as bearing witness 
to good ancestry. but the club was also 
a Vigilance Committee, At the quarterly 
meeting tickets were drawn assigning each 
of the roads leading out of the city to 
members of the club. If any theft was 
committed, the members repaired to the 
place of theft, and thence pursued the dif- 
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ferent roads in search of the thief or clews 
to the stolen property. Primitive as the 
plan was, by it much stolen property was 
recovered, and the alertness thus mani- 
fested had a strong restraining influence 
upon those disposed to do evil. 
Although at the present time there is in 
Haverhill much delightful society, where 
moderate wealth and culture join, the tra- 
ditions are yet preserved of a refinement, 
culture, and hospitality in the olden days, 
at the end of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, which is not sur- 
passed by the modern.’ ‘The mansions of 
“ Merchant’? White, of Bailey Bartlett, 
and of the Saltonstalls and other gentry 
dispensed a liberal hospitality to guests, 
and a bountiful supply of necessaries to 
the poor. Under the roof of the Rev. 
John Shaw, who married a sister of Mrs. 
Abigail Adams, some of the best born 
youths of the land came to be fitted for 
Harvard College. Here were instructed 
for some time the sons of President John 
Adams, includ- 
ing the future 
president, John 
Quincy Adams, 
and here one of 
them found his 
wife, marrying 
the beautiful 
maid of the inn, 
the daughter of 
Joseph Har- 
rod, keeper of 
the “ Mason’s 
Arms,” stand- 
ing on the site 
of the present 
city hall. Judge 
Sargeant, who 
became  chief- 
justice of Mas- 
sachusetts in 
1790,wasa lead- 
er of thought 
and action in 
the town, while 
his wife, a sister 
of the famous ‘Timothy Pickering of Salem, 
brought hither the culture of that aristo- 
cratic seaport. The beautiful Peggy 
White, whose portrait gives a fair idea of 
her loveliness, which made her in her youth 
the village belle, became the wife of Bailey 
Bartlett, who was the friend and compan- 
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ion of John Adams and Samuel Adams, 
and the trusted friend of Washington. 
When the first President visited Haverhill 
in 1789, he paid his respects to Mrs. 
Bartlett, her husband, who was long high 
sheriff, being absent on duty. — Bailey 
Bartlett, long honored by the town and 
state, was present with the Adamses when 
the Declaration of Independence was first 
read to the people in Independence yard, 
and he used to say that it was greeted with 
murmurs, not cheers. At the age of eighty 
he attended as sheriff the famous White 
murder trial at Salem, but succumbed to 
the fatigue occasioned by it, as did the 
presiding justice. 

The Haverhill of to-day has few memo- 
rials to recall the past. In its rapid growth 
it has torn down the old to make place for 
the new. ‘The town pump, whose rill 
might have moralized as fittingly as Haw- 
thorne’s; the liberty-poles against which 
on muster days the hand-engines vied in 
throwing streams the highest ; the garrison 
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The Nichols Mansion. 


THE SITE OF THE PARSONAGE WHERE ROLFE WAS KILLED. 


houses, with their narrow doors and little 
windows ; and the residences of the gen- 
try, with their terraced front gardens and 
ornate doorways, — live only in the memory 
of the older sons of the place. In thirty 
years ‘a city of twenty-six thousand inhab- 
itants has grown out of and grown over a 
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hamlet of six thousand. In streets where 
families lived in homely neighborhoods, 
half rural and half urban, tall factories 
compactly stand alive with the press and 
push of to-day, and, save as the festal 
season recalls it, the hurrying . throngs 
whose hives these factories are care little 
and know less of the vanished past. 
The old academy building, with its beau- 
tiful lawn in front shaded by spreading 
elms, still stands but little changed, full 
of dear remembrances to old Haverhill 
school-boys. At its dedication, in 1827, 
the orator was the Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall of Salem, and the poet “‘a tall, slight, 
distinguished-looking but bashful youth of 
nineteen, with strikingly beautiful eyes,”’ 
was John G. Whittier, who had just en- 
tered the school. Whittier was introduced 
to the preceptress as “a young man, who 
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and broken, and the diminished brook 
flows idly to the river; but the artist loves 
to sketch it, and it is dear to those who in 
their youth saw the dusty miller by a single 
touch set in miraculous motion a marvel- 
lous combination of pulleys and wheels. 
To the young lads who watched in solemn 
awe the movements of the miller, his touch 
upon the lever, though more prosaic, was 
as wonderful as the kiss with which the 
prince brought life to the household of the 
Sleeping Beauty. Eastward two miles 
from the heart of the city, old but un- 
picturesque, stands the birthplace of 
Whittier, the scene of Svew Bound. ‘The 
pilgrim to its door is welcomed with the 
utmost courtesy ; neatness and order reign 
within and around ; yet its white painted 
clapboards spruced-up appearance’ 
offend the artist’s eye and the poet’s im- 
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Whittier's Birthplace. 


at the shoemaker’s bench often hammered 
out fine verses.” 

The crushing heel of progress, too, 
spares yet a quaint and ancient grist mill, 
on the Lawrence road, where generations 
of one family have ground and taken toll. 
The mill-pond is dry, the dam weed-grown 


agination, which would see its outer walls 
browned with such shades as Time alone 
can paint, and softened by the ‘ mosses 
and lichens, subdued and pensive, and 
clothing with strange but tender honor.” 
More than threescore years have passed 
since “ round the hearthstone’s ruddy glow,” 
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John G. 


BORN IN HAVERHILL, 


in the old kitchen of the house, the group 
was gathered in Sxow Bound, and of them 
all the Singer alone lives. The “ not un- 
feared, half-welcome guest,” Harriet Liver- 
more, who tarried there that night, had 
been a teacher in the hamlet of Rocks 
Village, near by, and blended in her teach- 
ing, as in all else, “the vixen and the 
devotee.” In her travels, which were 
widely extended, she once came to Mt. 
Lebanus and became the guest of that 
eccentric daughter of Lord Chatham, Lady 


Whittier. 


DECEMBER 17, 1807. 


Hester Stanhope, who, married to a sheik 
of the mountains, dwelt there. Lady Stan- 
hope took Harriet Livermore to her stables 
and showed her two noble Arabian steeds, 
milk-white save for a peculiar marking 
upon the back. “That one,” said Lady 
Hester, “the Great King will ride when 
he comes again to enter Jerusalem, and 
this one I will ride by his side as his bride.” 
“No, by Heavens!” cried the impetuous 
guest, “it is I that will ride by his side” ; 
and she argued the point with so much 
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impetuosity that the Crazy Queen of 
Lebanon yielded and withdrew. 

But plain and unromantic as the house 
may be, it is hallowed in the eyes of the 
visitor or the chance passer-by, because it 
was the home-nest of him whom Holmes 
calls “the wood-thrush of Essex.’’ Here 
he lived, a farmer’s boy, born at a time 
when farmers knew but few luxuries, his 
only inheritance thrift, industry, sterling 
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From the twenty volumes of Quaker 
theology in his father’s library, and the 
one novel, hidden as a profane thing, he 
turned to nature. 


“1 was rich in trees and flowers, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night.” 


A Last Look. 


HAVERHILL FROM ST. JOHN'S CHURCH. 


common-sense, and reverence for God and 
for fellow-man. His poetic gift and that 
of his sister Elizabeth was no favor of 
blood, but came as the genius of Burns 
came, — 


“From the misty realm that belongs to the vast 
unknown.” 


He was “ The Barefoot Boy ” of his own 
poem, and in the meadows by this house 
gained the 


“ Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of bird, and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood.” 


He tells now, occasionally, that, even 
after his poems attracted attention, he 
was still a barefoot boy, and that one day, 
when in the cool garb of shirt and trousers 
only, he was hunting hens’ nests in the 
dusty and cobwebby barn, he heard a 
carriage drive up, and peering through a 
crack, saw two ladies alight and go up to 
the door. ‘To his dismay, he heard them 
inquire for “ Mr. Whittier, the poet.”’” They 
had come to visit genius, but the genius, 
feeling that his bare feet, garnished now 
with dust and cobwebs, would be too much 
of a shock to his visitors, sank into the hay- 
mow and eluded them. 
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He was a child in a Quaker family when 
no Quaker approved of music, yet the soul 
of song broke through this repressive en- 
vironment. He was fourteen years old 
when Joshua Coffin, his schoolmaster, 
brought to his home a volume of Burns’s 
poems, and left it to be read by the 
Quaker boy. For him, whose singularly 
pure soul could not be corrupted by the 
wayward passion of Burns’s verse, this first 
book of poetry was a guide into the land for 
which his musing spirit long had yearned, 
and under the spell of these poems his 
own poetic spirit found utterance. 

The “ Little Brook,” flowing by his home, 
grew 

“to have an almost human tone.” 


Job’s Hill, across the highway, was the 
highest elevation of land that his boyish 
eyes had seen, when at the age of eighteen 
he wrote a poem on Zhe White Mountains. 
One looks in vain for some trace of the 
little old schoolhouse made a tender mem- 
ory by the charm of /n School Days, albeit 
the sumachs still grow and the blackberry 
vines still run where once it stood, but the 
heroine of the tender story dwells there in 
perennial youth, and the picture that 


“the little boy 
Her childish favor singled ” 


saw, is fadeless. 


“THe saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
As if a fault confessing. 


“*T'm sorry that I spelt the word; 
I hate to go above you, 
Because,’ — the brown eyes lower fell, — 
* Because, you see, | love you.’ ” 


The old house is consecrated by the 
genius that took life within its walls; the 
brook babbles with sweeter music in the old 
channel, the flowers spring perennially 
with fresher beauty along its banks, and 
the bobolinks and thrushes are of sweeter 
song here, because their melody and fra- 
grance are immortal in Zhe Last Walk in 
Autumn, The First Flowers, Sweet Fern, 
and other poems of nature. 

It is now a dozen years since the poet, 
whose genius is the pride of his native 
place, spoke of himself as — 

“ Beside that milestone where the level sun, 


Nigh unto setting, sheds its low, last rays 
On word and work irrevocably done”; 
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but the fount of song is yet unchilled, and 
on each succeeding birthday, a deeper, 
stronger current of love has borne to his 
presence fervent tributes to his work and 
worth. Grateful for the rippling sweetness 
of his verse, for its lofty purpose and its 
exalting spirit, rejoicing that, unlike poor 
Robert Burns, the melody of his songs has 
been unmarred by any discords in his life, 
we linger by his old home to pay this word 
of tribute to the beloved son of Haverhill, 
whose verse in his milder moods has been 
rhythmic with the melodies of Nature, and 
in his sterner moods has beaten against 
evil like the mallet of Thor; whose life 
like his song always had showed the soul 
that is stayed on God, and unwavering 
faith in the Eternal Goodness. 


“And I will trust that He who heeds 
The life that hides in mead and wold, 
Who hangs yon alder’s crimson beads, 
And stains these mosses green and gold, 
Will still, as He hath done, incline 
His gracious care to me and mine; 
Grant what we ask aright, from wrong debar, 
And, as the earth grows dark, make brighter 
every star!” 


To him who would leave the crowded 
haunts to walk or drive amid more quiet 
scénes, a score of roads lie open. Within 
a half-hour’s ride, he may at set of day 
hear the quick-repeated cry of the whip- 
poor-will, or the rarer bell note of the 
hermit thrush. For him there are lovers’ 
lanes, though he be a lover of nature only, 
and in many a haunt the rhodora, the wild 
azalia, and the fringed gentian disclose 
their coy beauties to him who seeks them 
there. Along the northern bank of the 
river westward, there is a two-miles’ walk 
full of changeful beauty, terminating at the 
“ Beeches,” a group of noble trees scarred 
for more than fifty years with the carved 
initials of successive loiterers there. To 
the northeast lies, like a jewel of creation, 
the fair lake which he who named it thus 
apostrophizes : — 


“Kenoza! o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break or moon-cloud sail. 
No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden veil.” 


The compact part of the city is bounded 
by encircling hills, save where the river 
forms its southern line. Golden Hill, in 
the east, presents as a landmark upon its 
summit a disused powder-house, which 
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seems far older than its years ; Silver Hill, 
upon the west, bears a tall brick tower 
whence one may see for miles the sur- 
rounding country. Where the fathers first 
built, in the eastern part of the city, the 
old cemetery lies in sad neglect; their 
ashes long since were there resolved into 
the primal elements. ‘The rains have 
beaten down their mounds, and ‘Time’s 
corroding tooth has destroyed inscription 
and stone. A material prosperity beyond 
their wildest dreams, if they dared dream, 
is spread before the eyes of this later 
generation. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
trace the growth and material prosperity 
of the city. Factories have their charm, 
the hum of industry its especial music, and 
tabulated statements of increasing trade a 
beauty all their own, and so have song, 
and tradition, and the “grace of older 
growth.” Lest, then, there might be dis- 
sonance, the tale of industry is left untold, 
and only some annals of the days of those 
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“who wrought 
According to their village light ”’ 
imperfectly related. Yet not like that 
child of the wandering sea, who 
“left the last year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step the shining archways through, 
Built up its idle door, 


Stretched in its last-found home, and knew the old 
no more,”’ 


can the city of to-day shut out the grace 
and light of a vanished yesterday. Its 
latest born sons, while exulting in the 
present, may well thank Heaven for the 
past ; for the courage and the wisdom and 
the strong purpose that hewed out of the 
wilderness a habitation, and left the in- 
spiring heritage of what they were, no less 
than what they won, to the succeeding 
generations. ‘lwo hundred and fifty years 
hence, amid scenes of which our imagi- 
nations fail to grasp faint shadows, may 
yet the common chord be like ours of 
to-day, — pride in the past, exultation in 
the present, and faith in the future. 
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OT far from Rocks Bridge, 
in the east end of Haver- 
hill, stands a quaint two- 
i; story house on a fertile 
| tract of meadow, upland 
and pasture, known as 
the Elliott farm. By the 
. roadside, in front of the 
house and barn, are three noble old elms, 
and a willow that was once a walking-stick 
in the hand of a gallant young man and, 
left standing near the front door, became 
a tree that has given shade and fragrance 
year by year to many a happy couple. 
Back of the house, beyond the strip of 
meadow where bobolinks trill above the 
nodding lilies, where colts-foot and butter- 
cups, dandelions and meadow-rue, asters 
and gentians grow in profusion, where 
violets have been found in December, the 
land rises gradually to the height of a 
hundred and eighty feet. and from the 
summit may be seen the far-away hills of 
New Hampshire, and one may catch 
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glimpses of the Merrimack winding be- 
tween the hills and villages. During the 
summer no fairer field can be found than 
the southern slope, with its acres of well- 
tilled soil, waving grain, and fragrant clover. 

But, however attractive may be the hill- 
side, the passer-by is sure to pay more at- 
tention to the house, and often strangers 
pause to inquire about its age and history, 
and of !ate artists have travelled long dis- 
tances to sketch the building or parts of 
the interior. Here Ennekin found a model 
for his “ Old Kitchen” with huge beams 
and rafters, where the golden sunlight falls 
through the small western window, resting 
on the floor near the fireplace with its 
andirons and pewter dishes, and the steep 
winding stairs are seen through the door- 
way. Oh, it is a charming place, with deep 
window-seats, closets, port-holes, attics, 
and additions here and there full of hiding- 
places, and a deep, dark cellar divided 
into several apartments, into one of which 
a party may enter through a narrow pas- 
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sage and, after closing the door, pile 
against it the very rocks taken there long, 
long ago, to be used, if necessary, in keep- 
ing out the terrible “ red-skins.” For this 
is the old “ Garrison,” built by Joseph 
Peaslee more than two hundred years ago, 
probably between the years 1669 and 1675. 

From Chase’s //istory ef Haverhill we 
learn that — 


“ Joseph Peaslee came from England and settled 
in Newbury, Mass. He was made a freeman in 
1642, and removed to Haverhill before 1640. For 
a time he supplied the place of a minister in 
Amesbury, as a lay preacher, a ‘ gifted brother’ as 
the church records call him, and occasionally he 
practised medicine. His wife’s name was Mary. 
He died in 1661, leaving two children, Joseph and 
Elizabeth. ... Joseph, Jr., was born at Haver- 
hill, Sept. 9, 1646, and died Nov. 5, 1723. He 
was a physician, and married Ruth Barnard. Col. 
Nathaniel Peaslee, of this town, was his son, and 
was born June 25,1682, ‘The latter married for his 
first wife, Judith Kimball, by whom he had Hannah, 
born May I, 1703, married Joseph Badger, a mer- 
chant of Haverhill, and was the father of Gen. Jo- 
seph Badger, of Gilmanton, N. H.; Susanna, born 
May 10, 1712, married Rev. Christopher Sargeant 
of Methuen, who was the father of the Hon. 
Nathaniel Peaslee Sargeant, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. ... Col. Na- 
thaniel Peaslee was a merchant, and a large land- 
holder and a prominent man in the town,” 


We learn from the same authority that 
Joseph Peaslee was “a land-holder in 
Haverhill as early as 1645 ; that he after- 
wards took up divisions on the plane, near 
what has since been called ‘ Tilton’s Cor- 
ner,’ meadow-land near Country Bridge, 
and a large tract in the easterly part of the 
town, not far from the Salisbury line, where 
now stands the ancestral home of the 
Quaker Peaslees.” ‘The Peaslees owned 
extensive tracts of land not only in Haver- 
hill, but in Concord, New Hampshire. 

Tradition asserts that the bricks of which 
the house was built were brought from 
England, and there are in its walls curious 
square brick-tiles, that without doubt were 
brought from the old country. ‘The solid 
walls of white oak and brick, fastened with 
large iron bolts, are sixteen inches thick. 

In the spacious rooms of this old home- 
stead were held the quarterly conventions 
of the Quakers, who were not allowed to 
worship in the meeting-house of Haver- 
hill. -I have been informed by the poet 
Whittier, that he has “‘ always understood 
that the first Quaker meetings ever held in 
this part of the country were held in the 
house of Joseph Peaslee.” 
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In one corner of the Peaslee estate, 
bordering the famous “ twelve-rod way,” 
where now stands a shoeshop, was the 
burying-place of the Quakers, and it is 
said that near by were Indian graves. 

The great-grandmother of John Green- 
leaf Whittier was Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Peaslee, Jr. She lived in the house and 
was probably born there. She was mar- 
ried in 1694. 

The “ division,” as originally taken up 
by Joseph Peaslee, Sen., is said to have 
extended from the Morse farm near Green- 
wood Cemetery, on both sides of “ Jamaica 
Path,” to the ferry at Holt’s Rocks. It 
embraced hills and vales, meadow and 
woodland. Round Pond slept among the 
whispering pines, the brook rippled down 
the ravine to join the river, and from the 
hill bordering and overlooking the Merri- 
mack the Indian gazed upon forest scenes, 
where now may be seen, in a clear day, 
more than a dozen church-spires ; where 
Newburyport and the hills of Rowley 
greet the eyes of him who climbs the 
ascent, and where, once in a while, ona 
clear day, a glimpse of the ocean may be 
obtained. 

Joseph Peaslee, Jr., had a son Robert, 
who was born February 3, 1677, about 
whom the historian has said but little, ex- 
cept that at one time “he owned two 
slaves,’ and “ belonged to the company 
of soldiers, to whom were sent by the 
General Court, June 19, 1710, a supply of 
snow-shoes”’; but a “coppie” of his 
will and certain other papers having re- 
cently been brought to light, after forty 
years of obscurity in a bureau drawer, 
we find that after the death of his father, 
Robert lived on at the old house, and 
dated his last will and testament Decem- 
ber 16, 1841. ‘The following extracts are 
taken from it :— 


“ Firstly, that all my just and Due Debts that 
I do owe to any Person or Persons shall be duly 
paid by my Executors hereinafter named. 

“Item. I give and bequeath to Ann, my well 
beloved wife twenty Pounds a year to be paid 
Yearly by my Executor named to be paid her in 
money or in provision pay of money price at the 
price current and two Cows and to be kept both 
Winter and Summer, and also the Choys of my 
end of the rooms in my Dwelling House at her 
Choys the said cows to be kept by my Executor 
and as for what Estate [torn] . . . brought to me 
by her at time of marriage or afterwards I do 
hereby acquit the Same to be enjoyed as her own 
free Estate forever. . . . pounds to be paid by 
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my Executor yearly to my said Wife during her 
natural Life and the said two Cows to be kept by 
my Executor during her natural Life and also to 
have the privilege of putting any thing in the 
Cellar for her own use.” 


Robert in his will bequeathed to his two 
daughters, Ruth and Abigail, “two hun- 
dred pounds apiece, it being in full of 
their portions of my Estate with what they 
already received.”’” “Daughter Abby” 
was to receive five hundred pounds and 
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my last will and Testament . . . all that my Lands 
Goods Chattels and towns . . . movable or of what- 
ever name or nature whatsoever besides what I 
have before expressed to be equally divided be- 
tween them to have and to hold all in manner 
following namely, that is to say in case my said 
Wife do not accept of what I have bequeathed to 
her in this my last Will and Testament so as to 
suit her of any right of Dowry or Bills of Thirds 
to my Estate and if my said wife do refuse to 
stand by this my last Will and Testament my 
meaning is that my said Son Samuel shall have 
three hundred pounds more than my Son Amos, 


The Old Garrison House, Haverhill. 


“Daughter Ann” five hundred and fifty. 
“}benezer Sargent, son of my beloved 
wite’”’ was to have twenty pounds if his 
wife accepted of what he had bequeathed 
to her. To his “ Grandson Robert Peaslee 
Son of my Son Amos”’ twenty pounds ; to 
“Peaslee Collins son of my Daughter 
Abigail” twenty pounds; to all other 
grandchildren fifty shillings in money ; 
and “twenty pounds to be put into the 
hands of Philip Rowell of Salisbury to 
be distributed among the poor people 
called Quakers as he shall see fit.” 


“ And last of all I give and bequeath unto these 
my two Sons Samuel and Amos Peaslee whom I 
do constitute ordain appoint my Executors to this 


but in case my said Wife do take up with this 
then my two Sons Samuel and Amos shall share 
equally.” 


From other old papers we find that the 
estate was sold within a few years after the 
date of the will. It was probably not ac- 
cepted by his “ beloved wife Ann.” The 
house, other buildings, and part of the great 
tract of land owned by Samuel and Amos, 
were purchased by Ephraim Elliott, who 
had worked for the Peaslees when a boy. 

Samuel had died before the year 1758. 
In that year Amos sold out, and with his 
departure from the place the name seems 
to have vanished from the history of the 
town ; for in the List ef Householders in 
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Haverhill in 1798, the name of Peaslee 
cannot be found, neither is it in the list of 
occupants, 

The house is not mentioned by Chase, 
and so meagre has been the knowledge 
concerning it that until very lately we were 
told it was built by “two Quaker Peaslee 
brothers, Samuel and Amos, who came 
from England, and that from them the es- 
tate was purchased by Mr. Elliott.” Whit- 
tier, however, has entertained a different 
opinion. He says, “I have always under- 
stood that the house was built before that 
of my ancestor, which is now more than 
two hundred years old”; and the will of 
Robert proves conclusively that the house 
is much older than used to be commonly 
reported. 

Before taking possession of the “ Garri- 
son,” Ephraim Elliott lived in the East 
Parish, in a house now standing, a two- 
story, unpainted house, with end towards 
the road, and a large chimney in the cen- 
tre ; a pleasant place, with trees about it, 
and facing the south or southwest, as was 
the custom to place houses, regardless of 
the direction of the roads. In the before- 
mentioned Zis¢ of /louscholders, the name 
of Ephraim Elliott twice occurs. His res- 
idence, the “Garrison,” is valued at four 
hundred and fifty dollars, and a house oc- 
cupied by Joseph Lake at one hundred and 
ten dollars. 

Again consulting Chase, we learn that in 
“a town-meeting held January 3, 1775, 
Ephraim Elliott was chosen one of a com- 
mittee of three, for the East Parish, to 
show each man his proportion” of the 
sum he should pay, “to be given unto the 
Poor unhappy Sufferers of the ‘Town of 
Boston, occasioned by the oppressive Port 
Bill.” “The meeting adjourned to the 
12th of the same month, at which time, 
Nathaniel Peaslee Sargeant,” great-great- 
grandson of Joseph Peaslee, Sen., was 
chosen “a delegate to the Provincial Con- 
gress.” 

After the battle of Bunker Hill, Elhott 
was chosen one of a “ Committee of Seven, 
to serve as a Committee of Correspond- 
ence, Safety, and Inspection.”’ 

Mr. Elliott was a saddler by trade. He 
married Miss Wingate, daughter of a min- 
ister of Amesbury (now Merrimac), who 
was the grandfather of Esquire Moses Win- 
gate of Haverhill, who died in the one hun- 
dred and first year of his age. To Mr. 


and Mrs. Elliott were born Thomas in 
1752, Ephraim in 1762, Moses in 1767, 
and several daughters. ‘Thomas kept a 
tavern in Rocks Village, and his sign is 
still preserved. It reads :— 


Entertainment 


For Man Hors 


& 


and under those letters are these, recently 
discovered, and finely formed in gilt : — 


To be :Let 


Horfes? & Chair 


Moses, who died at the age of eighteen 
years, was the first person buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery. ‘The dead had previously 
been taken for interment to the cemetery 
in the East Parish, but at the time of this 
death there was a terrible snow-storm, and 
it being the custom to carry the dead upon 
a bier, it was deemed expedient to bury 
the young man nearer home, and he was 
laid to rest in the corner of the wood-lot 
farthest from the house. His stone stands 
in the row of graves next the wood, a little 
to the left of the grave of Whittier’s “ Coun- 
tess.”’ 

From an article which appeared in a 
Haverhill paper a number of years ago we 
learn concerning the “ Garrison” home, 
that “A part only of the original struc- 
ture now remains. . When the elder 
Elliott brought thither his young bride, a 
practical, strong-minded lady, pro- 
tested against the superfluous apartments 
remaining any longer, as they were, she 
insisted, only a harbor for rats and mice.” 

Mrs. Elliott was a niece of Hon. Timo- 
thy Pickering, and a sister of. Payne Win- 
gate, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. She was a woman of tena- 
cious memory, and it used to be said of 
her, that she almost knew the Bible by 
heart. 

The “ superfluous apartments ” were re- 
moved from the southwest end, tradition 
says, and where the wooden structure stood 
is now an aged apple tree. It would be 
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pleasant to know in which end Mrs. Robert 
Peaslee made her “ choys ”’ of apartments, 
and whether she entertained her friends in 
the west front room, or in the one used by 
the Elliotts as a sitting-room. 

Ephraim Elliott, Jr., who inherited his 
father’s estate, married Mehitable Hasel- 
tine, and their eldest son was Moses, who 
was for a time the accepted -lover of 
the beautiful, high-tempered, and eccentric 
teacher, preacher, and pilgrim, Harriet 
Livermore, so vividly portrayed in Whitti- 
er’s Snow Bound, and the subject of a 
very interesting sketch in Miss Davis’s 
Gleanings from the Merrimac Valley. 
From this work we learn that “ while at- 
tending Atkinson Academy, N. H., she 
became deeply fascinated with a very 
promising and scholarly young man from 
East Haverhill, who afterward became a 
physician, and settled for awhile in Ports- 
mouth, N. H.” The union was opposed 
by both families, and at length the “ inti- 
macy was broken at his request.” “Soon 
after their separation, near the close of the 
war of 1812, Moses was appointed surgeon 
in the United States Army.” He died of 
yellow fever in Pensacola, Florida, in 1822, 
“in the devoted performance of duty, 
alone in the midst of pestilence and death,” 
just as he was making preparations to 
return to the town of his boyhood. His 
remains were afterwards brought home by 
his brother and buried in the family lot in 
Greenwood. 

After the sudden death of James C. 


Elliott, the next possessor, the estate passed 
out of the family. It has been written that 
“the present owner is in no way connected 
with the previous history of the house” ; 
but in truth he claims descent from the old 
Quaker Peaslees, and he courted and mar- 
ried the village school-teacher, who found 
a temporary home in the family of James 
C. Elliott, occupying the large west 
chamber, so beautifully decorated sixty or 
more years ago by a travelling artist. 

Reviewing thus the history of this old 
house, we almost hear again the slow and 
solemn tread of the long procession of staid 
and stately Quakers, followed by the dig- 
nified Elliotts ; the patter of little feet, and 
the music of childish laughter; the im- 
passioned pleading of Harriet Livermore, 
and the sighs of the young physician ; the 
echoes of the meetings and funerals of 
the Friends, and the “ merrie strains” of 
the violin of “ King David,” who furnished 
music for the dancing-school held here in 
the days of Ephraim Elliott, Jr. We listen 
to the whoop of the Indian, and the Sab- 
bath evening hymns of James Elliott, ac- 
companied by time-beats on the air-tight 
stove with the poker. Again we hear the 
clatter of dishes and the hum of voices at 
the entertainments of the Second Baptist 
Society. But the roar of the wintry wind 
through the branches of the great elm 
dies away, the oriole sings its sweetest 
roundelay, and boyish shouts upon the 
green recall us from the far-off past to the 
fresh beauty of the present. 


Rear View of the Old Garrison House. 
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A RomANcE OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


By Edmund Janes Carpenter. 


We 


T was on a bright May morning that 
Nicholas Willys, the constable, bearing 
his badge of office, knocked at the 

door of every freeman of the town,' and 
gave due warning that, upon that day 
week, the election would be held of depu- 
ties to represent the town in the General 
Court. ‘The announcement created un- 
usual interest ; for now the question of Bel- 
lingham’s advancement to the governor’s 
seat would, in a degree at least, be solved. 
As time had passed, the ardor of some of 
his less strong adherents had somewhat 
cooled, and that of the friends of Win- 
throp had correspondingly increased. A 
slight feeling of distrust had, in some in- 
explicable manner, crept in among certain 
of the people. But they were of the class 
whose influence was not the greatest in 
the community. ‘There were few, indeed, 
whose opposition to the movement was 
outspoken and earnest. ‘These contented 
themselves with urging that the present 
deputies to the General Court should be 
returned. It was argued that none could 
fill the position with greater distinction 
than had Captain Edward Gibones. As 
for William ‘lynge, was not he the treas- 
urer of the town’s funds, and as such 
should not he sit in the General Court and 
care for the town’s interests ? 

Those who still maintained their adher- 
ence to Bellingham owned that William 
Tynge should, indeed, be returned to his 
seat in the General Court. Concerning 
him there was no dispute. But they could 
see in William Hibbens qualities which 
betokened his great superiority to Captain 
Gibones in statesmanship. ‘To one who 
gave the subject thought, it soon appeared 
quite evident that William Hibbens, whose 
wife was the sister of the deputy-governor, 


' That such was the custom of warning inhabi- 
tants of public meetings is shown in Vol. I, Aos- 
ton Town Records, p. §7: “ This toth of the ith 
moneth, 1641. At agenerall Townsmeeting, upon 
warning from house to house —”’ 


might surely be relied upon to advance the 
interests of his brother-in-law. But Cap- 
tain Gibones, it was suspected, would be 
content that Bellingham should remain the 
deputy-governor for yet another term. 
Indeed, the captain had been heard to 
say, a little incautiously perhaps, that, al- 
though Mr. Dudley had filled the deputy- 
governor’s chair for three successive terms, 
he had only that very year been advanced 
to the foremost place. It was true that 
Haynes and Vane had each held the gov- 
ernor’s office for but a single year. But 
Winthrop had often been called to the 
governor’s seat. If Dudley should be 
dropped, he asked, after a single term in 
the chief magistracy, would not the action 
reflect upon his capacity, or possibly even 
upon his integrity? ‘These were matters, 
Captain Gibones had been heard to say, 
that it would be well to consider. Such 
being the sentiments of the captain, it was 
urged, both quietly and openly, that it 
would be far preferable to send Mr. Hib- 
bens to fill his seat at the General Court. 
When, at length, the day of the election 
arrived, the whole town was astir. It ap- 
peared much like a /4#% day, for many 
were present from the adjoining towns. 
Throughout the colony the same interest 
was manifest, and the streets of Boston 
were filled with the freemen. Even before 
the tap of Arthur Perry’s drum was heard 
in the streets, they were all abroad and 
eagerly discussing the great question of the 
day. Seldom had the market-stead seen 
sO great and so earnest a company of citi- 
zens congregated together. Many were 
clustered about the little thatched meet 
ing-house, and around the scaffold, whip- 
ping-post, and pillory, which stood beneath 
its eaves. ‘There was Captain Robert 
Keayne, a martial figure, whose house 
fronted upon the market-stead. Beside 
the church was the dwelling of Robert 
Scott, the color-bearer in Captain Keayne’s 
Company of Artillery. He, too, came 
forth, and leaning upon the low paling, 
about which twined great clusters of morn- 
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ing-glory vines, talked earnestly with the 
by-standers. From across the way came 
Valentine Hill, the merchant, arm-in-arm 
with his next-door neighbor, Anthony 
Stoddard, the linen draper. Francis Lysle, 
the barber, had opened his shop an hour 
earlier than was his wont, but had closed 
it hastily, leaving the great key projecting 
from the lock, as he saw the gathering in 
the market-stead. He reasoned, and truly, 
that none would demand his service while 
the interest was so great without. 

Here, in a group, were Henry Messen- 
ger and Sergeant John Davis, from the 
pockets of both of whom projected car- 
penters’ rules; John Newgate, the hatter, 
and Thomas Savage, the tailor. Richard 
Parker came forth from his house beside 
the jail, and with his neighbors, Richard 
Tuesdale and John Leverett, walked briskly 
down Queen Street, to the market-stead. 
William Hudson, the innkeeper, deemed 
it not prudent to close his tap-room, for 
the thirsty ones would call often during the 
day. And so he stood upon the porch of 
his inn,’ just at the foot of the market- 
place, with his hands upon his hips, and 
softly intoned a psalm, in consonance with 
the creaking of the sign which swung in 
the breeze overhead, or chatted with. his 
neighbor, William Davies, the elder. John 
Cogan was in close converse with Captain 
Edward Gibones, across their garden pales, 
and later the two sauntered out together 
and joined the throng. Here, too, amid 
the crowd, were Henry Webb, and John 
Ruggles, and William Davies, the younger, 
and William Pierce, and David Sellick ; and 
here was Robert Nash, wearing a frock 
besmeared with the blood of kine. 

Lewis Kidby with William Kirkby and 
Waters Sinnott had been up with the early 
dawn, casting their lines in the outer har- 
bor. The wind was blowing fresh and 
strong from the southeast, and Kidby’s 
little shallop skimmed merrily over the 
waves, and came up into the wind, off the 
wharf of Edward Tyng. killock 
splashed from the bow and the little vessel 
swung around by the head. In another 

1 In later years the famous Bunch of Grapes 
Tavern. This was occupied as a public house 
from 1640, when William Hudson was granted 
“an allowance to Keepe an Ordinary,” to 1760, 
when this and neighboring buildings were de- 


stroyed by fire. (Cf Second Report of Boston Rec- 
ord Commissioners, part 2 (City Document 46), 
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moment the sail rattled down. The three 
men sprang upon the deck and hurriedly 
clewed down the canvas. ‘Then they care- 
fully lowered a large basket of fish into 
the row-boat, which they had left fastened 
to a float, sprang in after it, and pulled 
ashore with sturdy strokes. Kirkby and 
Sinnott handled the oars, while Kidby 
stood in the stern and gazed up King 
Street, at the fast gathering crowd in the 
market-stead. In a moment the boat 
grounded upon the beach near Hudson’s 
ordinary. ‘The three fishermen hastily 
sprang on shore, drew the boat high upon 
the beach, and secured it to a large boul- 
der. With their basket of fish in hand 
they entered the side door of the inn, 
which opened upon the water side, and 
tramped heavily through the hall to the 
tap-room. It was empty. 

“What, ho!’ shouted Kidby, as he 
pounded the floor with his heavy fishing 
boot. “Where art thou, Master Hudson ?”’ 

“Here am I,” answered Hudson, from 
without, as he left off chatting with Davis, 
the gunsmith, and hastened within. “ Pray, 
why this clatter? Ah! isitthou, Kidby?” 
he said, as, entering the tap-room, he 
caught sight of the group of fishermen. 
“And you, too, Sinnott and Kirkby? 
What luck to-day?” 

Sinnott pushed forward the basket with 
one foot, as he leaned with his back against 
the bar, on which he supported himself 
with both elbows. 

“In faith, we would all be in_ better 
humor, an’ we heard the sound of the skil- 
let,” said Kirkby. 

“That thou shalt hear quickly, and it 
please thee,” said Hudson. He selected 
three of the finest of the fish and strode 
down the long hall toward the kitchen. 

“ Look thee, Priscilla,” they heard him 
call out. “Three hungry men beyond 
and a fish for each. Make thee haste, 
girl.” Then they heard his heavy tread 
returning. “Thy humor shall be bettered 
soon,’ quoth the innkeeper, as he re-en- 
tered the tap-room. ‘“ Meanwhile a glass 
of our neighbor Tyng’s last brewing will 
aid thy appetite.” 

“ My appetite needs no aid,” said Kidby, 
“an’ I doubt me not my brothers are like 
minded ; yet to test the new brew would 
not be amiss.” 

“ Ay! so say we,” said the others, as 
the three seated themselves at a table in 
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a corner of the tap-room. “Sit thou with 
us, Master Hudson.” 

“An’ it please thee, I will,” said. the 
innkeeper, as he placed upon the table a 
large pewter tankard overflowing with ale. 
“IT can give thee wine, if it would please 
thee better,” he continued, looking at 
Kidby, as he seemed to be the leader of 
the party. “But yesterday John Viall, 
the vintner, placed a fresh butt in my 
cellar. John Mylom is even now below 
making tight the hoops,” he added, as 
the sound of blows was heard beneath the 
floor. 

“Nay, the beer is better for hungry 
men,” answered Kidby. As he poured 
out a foaming mugful and lifted it to his 
lips, Priscilla entered, holding high a plat- 
ter, from which came a savory odor. 

“Tone to a turn,”’ exclaimed Sinnott, 
now speaking for the first time. ‘ Thou 
art well deserving a good husband, fair 
Mistress Priscilla.” 

“Let thou not seek me, then,” retorted 
the girl. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Kirkby, while the 
others joined boisterously. “The lass hath 
a sharp tongue.” 

“That she hath,” admitted Sinnott, a 
little apologetically. ‘Then all were silent 
until hunger was satisfied. Glancing up 
as they heard a step on the threshold, 
they saw the sturdy form of Davies, the 
gunsmith, whose chat with the landlord 
without had been broken by the entrance 
of the fishermen. 

“Ts it thou, Davies?” said Kirkby, tilt- 
ing the tankard forward and peering into 
its depths. “A good mugful left, and 
more in the cask below. Drink thee, 
man, and drink we all to the king.” 

“The. king! Long live the king!” 
said all, springing to their feet, raising 
their mugs aloft, then draining them to 
the dregs. 

“And now,” asked Sinnott, with a little 
of impatience in his tone, “ how go on the 
matters in the town?” 

“ Ay,” rejoined Kidby ; “ how goeth the 
talk? . Who shall be the governor?” 

““ Troth,” answered Hudson, “ ye are in 
good time. The vote hath not yet been 
taken.” 

“Vea,” said Kirkby, eagerly, “we did 
hasten homeward. But how goeth the 
speech of the people ?”’ 


“Thou knowest,”’ Davies, 


answered 
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“that six days now agone the people of 
the town did choose for service of the 
General Court Mr. ‘Treasurer ‘lyng, and 
in place of Captain Gibones, Master Wil- 
liam Hibbens. The freemen of the town 
did also choose that Master Bellingham 
should be one of those who should order 
the town’s occasions for the year next 
ensuing.” ' 

“ Ay,” interrupted Sinnott ; “ thou didst 
not think that we had been upon a voyage 
to Plymouth ?” 

“ Peace, Sinnott,” expostulated Kidby. 
“Thou art minded, Master Davies, that 
Master Bellingham will be given the fore- 
most place to-day ?” 

“ Nay, that I cannot say. ‘Truly it doth 
so portend. But there be many who say 
that Master Winthrop should be once more 
made the governor. Yet others greatly 
fear lest he should be brought to believe 
such to be his right.” 

“In truth,” said Kirkby,. “1 do fear 
as much. We want no governor for life.” 

“ Nay, that we do not,” exclaimed Hud- 
son. ‘“ My voice is all for Master Belling- 
ham.”’ 

“Nay! nay! I like it not, I like it not,” 
said Kidby, with much feeling. ‘“ The 
good people of Rocksbury will like it not, 
The men of Boston have held the gover- 
nor’s seat from the beginning, until a 
twelve-month since, when Thomas Dudley 
was advanced from the deputy’s chair. 
His townsmen will not willingly consent 
that he shall so soon be displaced.” 

“But why dost thou not like it?” de- 
manded Hudson. 

“We are accustomed to deal plainly 
with one another,” said Kidby in reply. 
“We hide nothing. Yet if I do not mis- 
take me, the worshipful deputy-governor 
doth wear a mask. It hath not been his 
custom in the past to greet me in the pub- 
lic streets. Nay, I scarce thought that he 
knew my name. And yet, but a week 


1 Vide Second Report of Boston Record Com- 
missioners, part 1, p. §2: “The 20th day of the 
2d moneth, called Aprill, 1640. Att a Generall 
meeting upon publique notice. At this meeting 
Captaine Edward Gibon and Mr. Willyam ‘Tinge 
Chosen for the Comittees or Deputyes of this 
Towne for this next General Court.” //rd., p. 61: 
“This 27th of the 3d moneth, 1641. Att a gen- 
erall Towne meeting, upon publique notice, Mr. 
William Tynge, Treasurer, and Mr. William Hib- 
bens are chosen Deputyes for the service of the 
general! Court.”’ 
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agone, he greeted me at the spring-gate 
and asked of my luck at fishing and begged 
that I would sell him a fine cod, which I 
had caught that morning. Oh! his wor- 
ship is a sly fellow.” 

“Yea, grant that he hath cunning, but 
all the more may he be fit to care for the 
people’s good,” urged Sinnott. 

“ But I would not that Richard Belling- 
ham should think my eyes darkened by 
his flattery,” persisted Kidby. “ Will he 
buy yet another cod from my hand when 
he shall be the governor? Nay, verily. 
He will then be the great Governor Bel- 
lingham in his velvet; I, but poor Lewis 
Kidby, the fisherman, in fustian.”’ 

“‘ Nay, I think not so meanly of his wor- 
ship,” said Kirkby. 

“Thou shalt see,” retorted Kidby ; 
“thou shalt see. But let us go and listen 
to the people.” And they mingled with 
the throng in the market-stead. 

During this conversation at Hudson’s 
ordinary, the deputy-governor’s secretary 
pushed his way slowly through the throng. 
He stopped here and there amid the 
crowd, chatting a moment with a friend or 
neighbor and having a cheery word for 
all. Public opinion might be divided, to 
some extent, in its estimate of the deputy- 
governor’s character. Concerning that of 
Ezekiel there was no variance; he was 
regarded asa friend by all. As the deputy 
had said, he was well conditioned among 
the people. He had a smile for all whom 
he met. But as he emerged from the 
throng on the further side of the market- 
stead, the figure of a girl attracted his eye, 
as she walked in the garden of the Rev. 
John Wilson, and he at once approached 
the paling. 

“Penelope 

“ Ezekiel! Is it thou?” said the girl, 
and a look of pleasure overspread her face. 

“1 thought not to see thee to-day, Pen- 
elope,” said Ezekiel. 

“But thou art not sorry?” said the 
girl, as she slipped her hand in his, across 
the low paling of the garden. 

“Dost thou remember a year agone?” 
whispered Ezekiel. 

“Tt did sweeten my dreams, last night, 
the thought of it,” she said softly. ‘ And 
as I gathered these flowers in the pastor’s 
garden, I bethought me of my dream and 
of the flowers that thou didst gather for 


me, 


“Thou didst give me for the paltry 
flowers a gift beyond all price, Penelope.” 

“But thy heart was given with the 
flowers,” she said. 

“In truth, Penelope, my heart, my life ! 
Thy love is the well-spring in my heart. 
Let that fail and all is dustand ashes. My 
cares have been grievous these weeks past, 
as thou hast seen. ‘Too little have I seen 
of thee. But thy smile hath cheered my 
anxious hours. Let us hope to-day may 
end the weightiest cares. Already success 
portends. His worship said to me, not 
once, but many times, ‘When Bellingham 
shall be the governor, then shall thy re- 
ward come.’ Heaven knows that I have 
but done my duty and for my love of him. 
But only yesternight he did urge that we 
be married soon and that we take up our 
abode within his mansion. In truth he 
hath sent advices to workmen in England, 
that they forward at the earliest day fur- 
nishings fit, indeed, for a governor’s bride.” 

“His worship is indeed kind,” said 
Penelope, an even unwonted softness com- 
ing into her eyes. 

“And shall it not be as Governor Bel- 
lingham saith?” 

“Even as he saith, if the Lord will,” 
said Penelope, softly. 

The pressure of the hands, hidden 
among the morning-glory vines, grew 
stronger for an instant. Then, as foot- 
steps approached, the pressure loosened, 
and. looking into each other’s eyes, thé 
young man and maiden parted. But as 
Ezekiel turned away he saw that the great 
clusters of blue and white blossoms, which 
had covered the paling, had faded while 
they talked. 


VI. 


LARGER and more earnest grew the 
crowd in the market-stead, and some in 
the throng were even contentious. ‘The 
adherents of Bellingham had fully believed 
that success would readily perch upon 
their banners. But it soon became appar- 
ent there was a strong influence favorable 
to the re-election of Winthrop, and it was 
made no secret that this influence was 
exerted by the members-of the General 
Court. Indeed, the opposition from ‘this 
quarter was violent. The people, on the 
other hand, who declined to be influenced 
by the magistrates, clung to Bellingham as 
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their candidate. And so the contention 
in the market-stead grew stronger and the 
hubbub greater, until the tap of the drum 
was again heard in the street. Then a 
murmur ran through the crowd, and cries 
of: “The governor! the governor!” 
The crowd parted, the people forming a 
lane through the centre of the market- 
stead. Still was heard the steady tap of 
the drum, and then through the throng 
came Captain Robert Keayne, in full regi- 
mentals, carrying at his shoulder his long, 
heavy sword, with its iron hilt. Behind 
him came his company of artillery, their 
burnished halberds flashing in the sunlight. 
In the midst marched Robert Scott, sturdy 
of form, and bearing aloft the blood-red 
flag of England, of a deeper hue than the 
scarlet coats which the soldiers wore. 

In a moment the murmurs of admira- 
tion which ran through the crowd were 
hushed, and as the form of Captain Keayne 
and the foremost of his men disappeared 
within the door of the meeting-house, 
the dignified Governor Dudley appeared. 
With him walked Deputy-Governor Bel- 
lingham, upon whose appearance a slight 
murmur arose, which was as quickly 
hushed. Behind them walked alone the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward, formerly of the 
church at Ipswich, who was to deliver 
the annual election sermon. ‘Then fol- 
lowed eight men of dignified bearing, walk- 
ing two and two. ‘These were the honor- 
able Court of Assistants. At their head 
walked John Winthrop, a slender man with 
auburn hair and thin beard and moustache. 
His eyes were brown and large and lus- 
trous. He was habited wholly in black 
velvet. Beside him walked Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, dressed much as we saw him a 
few years ago, as he stepped from the deck 
of the Susan and Ellen. ‘The same ele- 
gant sword hung at his side and betrayed 
his knightly rank. After these came Dudley 
and Humfrey, John Winthrop, the younger, 
Bradstreet, and Stoughton ; and at the last 
came Increase Nowell, who for many years 
had been the much respected secretary of 
the General Court. ‘Then came the depu- 
ties of the towns, thirty-four in number, 
headed by Tyng and Hibbens, the deputies 
for Boston. 

When all these had passed into the 
meeting-house, the people followed. At 
the door, as they passed, stood the secre- 
tary, bearing a large basket, into which 


each of the freeman dropped, as he en- 
tered, a slip of paper, upon which he had 
indicated his choice for governor and dep- 
uty-governor. ‘There were many whose 
duties at home would not permit of ab- 
sence to attend the General Court of 
Elections. Such had sent their proxies 
by the hands of others, and these were 
received as if the parties themselves were 
present. 

The meeting-house was speedily filled 
with the freemen, for the interest was 
great, and there were many wandering 
thoughts as the preacher wound through 
the length of his election sermon.' ‘This 
was plainly intended to conciliate, if pos- 
sible, the two contending elements in the 
colony, — the magistrates, with their aris- 
tocratic tendencies, and the people, with 
their growing hatred of long tenures of 
office. At length the sermon was over. 
A sigh escaped many of those present. A 
deep silence fell upon all, as the preacher 
took his seat. ‘Then the governor arose in 
his place upon the platform, advanced a 
step or two, and laid his hand impressively 
upon the Bible. 

Magistrates, deputies, freemen,” he 
said earnestly, “may we all take these 


Vide John Winthrop’s //istory of New FEneg- 
land, Vol. 11., p. 42. “Some of the freemen with- 
out the consent of the magistrates had chosen Mr. 
Nathaniel Ward to preach at this court, pretending 
that it was a part of their liberty. The governor 
(whose right indeed it ts, for, till the court be 
assembled the freemen are but private persons) 
would not strive about it, for though it did not 
belong to them, yet if they would have it, there 
was reason to yield to them. Yet they had no 
great reason to choose him, though otherwise very 
able, secing he had cast off his pastor’s place at 
Ipswich, and was now no minister by the received 
determination of our churches. In his sermon he 
delivered many useful things, but in a moral and 
political discourse, grounding his propositions much 
upon the old Roman and Grecian governments, 
which sure is an error, for if religion and the Word 
of God make men wiser than their neighbors, 
and these times have the advantage of all that 
have gone before us in experience and observation, 
it is probable that, by all these helps we may better 
frame rules of government for ourselves than to 
receive others upon the bare authority of the wis- 
dom, Justice, Xc., of these heathen commonwealths., 
Among other things he advised the people to keep 
all their magistrates in an equal rank and not 
give more honor or power to one than to another. 
Another advice he gave, that magistrates should 
not give private advice and take knowledge of any 
man’s cause before it came to public hearing. This 
was debated after in the general court, when some 
of the deputies moved to have it ordered.” 
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words to our souls. Give ear, now, that 
the honorable secretary may announce to 
us the votes.” 

A still deeper hush fell upon the assem- 
blage as the governor resumed his seat. 
Increase Nowell, the secretary, placed the 


basket containing the ballots upon a large ° 


table which had been brought in for the 
purpose. As he did so, Robert Scott ad- 
vanced, bearing the flag, and took his posi- 
tion by the table, overshadowing it with 
the crimson folds. For atime no sound 
was heard save the rustle of the ballots, as 
they were swiftly counted. Presently the 
secretary advanced, and amid a deathlike 
stillness announced : 

“The General Court of Elections hath 
chosen to be the governor, for the year 
ensuing, Master Richard Bellingham, he 
having, in the numbering of the votes, six 
more than the others. ‘The court hath also 
chosen to be the deputy-governor, Master 
John Endicott.” 

A sound as of a long-drawn sigh swelled 
through the meeting-house. ‘Then a voice 
broke the stillness. 

“ Behold, sirs,” said the voice, “I have 
not yet given in my vote, and there are 
divers others of my fellows by me, who 
likewise have not given theirs. May not 
we, forsooth, have our liberty ?”’ 

A murmur at once arose, which was 
checked in a moment, as Bradstreet arose 
and addressed the governor and the 
court. 

“ Nay, sirs,” he said ; “it hath been made 
an order of the magistrates that at courts 
of elections the freemen shall give in their 
votes at the doors. ‘These who now claim 
their liberty have not obeyed this order of 
the magistrates. Wherefore, then, should 
they claim their liberty ?”’ 

So also said Stoughton and Humfrey. 
But the Winthrops kept silence.’ 


1 Vide John Winthrop’s //istory of New FEng- 
land, Vol. I1., p. 41: “1 must here return to sup- 
ply what was omitted concerning the proceedings 
of the last court of elections. There had been 
much laboring to have Mr. Bellingham chosen, 
and when the votes were numbered he had six 
more than the others; but there were divers who 
had not given in their votes, who now came into 
the court and desired their liberty, which was de- 
nied by some of the magistrates, because they had 
not given them in at the doors. But others thought 
it was an injury, yet were silent, because it con- 
cerned themselves, for the order of giving in their 
votes at the door was no order of court, but only 
direction of some of the magistrates; and without 


The solemn oaths were taken by the 
newly elected governor and deputy. Then 
forth went the people into the market- 
stead once more ; and as they went forth 
and filled the place, a confused sound of 
voices arose, which at the first disturbed 
the august deliberations of the General 
Court within. 

“T tell thee, as I told thee before, I like 
it not,” said Kidby, the fisherman, as he 
paused beneath the shadow of the pillory. 
He spoke a little excitedly and Davies, the 
gunsmith, whom he addressed, paused be- 
side him, while a crowd instantly clustered 
about the two. 

‘“Nay, but we cannot always have all 
things to our minds,” answered the gun- 
smith, “In truth, I would gladly see 
Thomas Dudley once more in the gover- 
nor’s seat. But yet, would it not be bet- 
ter that Bellingham should sit there than 
that Winthrop should claim his perpetual 
right?” 

“ Ay! that be true,” said a voice in the 
crowd. ‘“ Didst not see that both the elder 
and the younger Winthrop held their peace, 
when the belated ones claimed their liberty 
in the election? ‘They could not openly 
insist that the votes should be admitted, 
forsooth, for I give little doubt that they 
would have borne the name of Winthrop.” 

“Truth!” exclaimed another. Mark 
well that Bellingham hath now his election 
by but six votes. Had those who claimed 
their liberty but been admitted, the speech 
of the people might have been different 
now.” 

“Peace, men,” said Richard Parker, 
elbowing his way through the throng. 
“His Worship, Governor Bellingham is 
the people’s friend. He hath little sym- 
pathy with the lordly ways of our magis- 
trates, and will look to the people’s rights. 
There will be no more magistrates for 
life.” 

“And the magistrates and the court 
have little sympathy with him, good 
brother Parker,’’ shouted John Leverett 
from the outermost edge of the throng. 

“Why sayst thou so?” asked Parker. 

“ Hast not heard,” said Leverett, “‘ that 
no sooner had the people gone forth, than 
the General Court did vote to retract the 
order of the last court, whereby the sum 


question, if any freeman tender his vote before the 
election be passed and published it ought to be 
received,” 


of one hundred pounds should be paid 
annually to his worship, the governor?”’! 

A startled look was visible upon all 
faces, and Kidby answered : — 

“The court, then, hath declared open 
warfare with Bellingham. War it may be. 
I trow that within the twelvemonth his 
worship will be at war with the people as 
well. He will no more greet me at the 
spring-gate and buy a fresh cod at my 
hand.”’ 

“Peace, good brother Kidby,” said 
Parker. ‘“ Be not thou a prophet of evil. 
I'll warrant thee that Governor Bellingham 
will yet, ere the twelvemonth passes, make 
thee his friend, even though he may not 
buy thy cod.” 

“Nay,” answered Kidby, “I care not if 
he buy the cod or no. I only ask that he 
trample not on the people’s rights.” 

The throng broke and scattered here 
and there about the town. ‘The three 
fishermen sauntered down to the beach to 
look to the moorings of their boat. ‘They 
had not thought to go forth again that day. 
But when they reached the beach the 
wind was fair and the sun had not yet 
ceased to cast a westward shadow. And 
so, with a parting mug of ale at Hudson’s 
ordinary, they once more weighed anchor, 
and turned their shallop’s prow toward the 
outer harbor, as they chanted a psalm in 
unison. 


VIL. 


We last saw Ezekiel Bolt as he pressed 
the hand of Penelope across the palings 
of the Rev. Mr. Wilson’s garden. He 
glanced backward for an instant as he was 
about to plunge into the crowd in the 
market-stead, and caught a gleam of fair 
hair and the wave of a white hand. - The 
hours which followed were momentous to 
him. He was anxious for the success ‘of 
his patron, for his patron’s sake, and al- 
though he could not believe that, in the 
event of failure, Mr. Bellingham would 
relax his interest in him and his suit, still 
nothing could be more natural than that 
a successful candidate would be more 
willing to aid his friends than one whom 
fortune had not so favored. It was then 


1 Vide Records of the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, June 2, 1641, “The 
order formerly made for allowing 100/. p. @ to 
the Gov’ is repealed.” 
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with a feeling of mingled relief and exul- 
tation that Ezekiel, who had stood near 
the door of the church during the long 
sermon and the subsequent solemnities, 
heard the announcement of Increase Now- 
ell. Slipping through the throng at the 
door, he did not await the final ceremonies, 
but sped across the market-stead and 
hastily entered the pastor’s gateway. As 
he reached forth his hand to lift the shin- 
ing brass knocker, the door opened and 
the dignified minister stood upon the 
threshold. 

“What news, my good Ezekiel, from 
the General Court of Elections?” he de- 
manded eagerly. For some years the 
Rev. John Wilson had been selected 
by the magistrates to preach the election 
sermon. But this year the freemen, in the 
contest which had lately arisen between 
them and the magistrates, had _ insisted 
upon their right to select the election 
preacher. Mr. Wilson, unwilling to bring 
himself into conflict with the people, es- 
pecially in a matter purely political, had 
advised the magistrates to yield to the 
pressure thus brought upon them. And 
so it came about that the young preacher, 
Nathaniel Ward, who had _ left Ipswich 
under a slight cloud, was selected as the 
preacher, in response to the popular de- 
mand. It was not, then, strange that Mr. 
Wilson, unwilling, perhaps, to embarrass 
the young preacher by his presence, had 
kept aloof from the Court of Elections. 

magistrates and the freemen, sir,” 
answered Ezekiel, “ have chosen good 
Master Bellingham to the first place in the 
colony, and have also chosen Master John 
Endicott to be the deputy-governor,”’ 

As Ezekiel uttered these words a joyful 
exclamation was heard at the extremity of 
the hall, and Penelope glided forward. 
Later Ezekiel remembered and regretted 
that he had not noticed Mr. Wilson’s re- 
mark, in comment upon his announcement. 

“Enter, Ezekiel,” said Mr. Wilson, the 
instinct of hospitality at once asserting 
itself. “ Mistress Penelope will yet tarry 
for a time with us.” 

“Nay, sir,” said Penelope, “thou art 
kind, but truly I must hasten homeward. 
Already is the sun high in the heavens, 
and I gave my promise to my brother 
Herbert that I would not tarry beyond the 
declaration, that I might acquaint him with 
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“He did not, then, come to the Court 
of Elections?” 

“ Nay, sir. He was detained by divers 
weighty matters, and did send by my hand 
his proxy. ‘This I did pass to Master 
Hibbens and came at once hither.” 

“And how wilt thou return to Cam- 
bridge ?”’ 

“As I came, forsooth, in my canoe,” 
said Penelope, laughing. 

The two young people bade adieu to 
the pastor. Avoiding the groups of men 
who still stood about the market-stead 
and in front of the meeting-house, they 
walked slowly up Queen Street, past the 
jail, built of heavy, hewn logs, and turned 
up ‘Tremont Street. ‘Thence they wan- 
dered past the burying-ground, where the 
gentle Lady Arbella Johnson had been 
laid to rest, and so reached the Centry 
Field. Slowly they wandered through the 
shaded lanes and across the sweet meadow 
to the river-bank. Here, beneath the 
shadow of Fox Hill, they found Penelope’s 
canoe moored to a tree. 

“ And what thinkest thou of the result ?”’ 
asked Penelope, as, with two or three 
strong strokes, she sent the canoe skim- 
ming lightly over the water. Ezekiel sat 
in the bow of the canoe facing the girl, 
and dabbled the fingers of one hand 
lightly in the water as they sped along. 

“In troth,” answered Ezekiel, a little 
soberly, “it were impossible that I should 
not be gratified that Master Bellingham is 
chosen. But yet I have heard some things 
in the market-stead to-day which have 
made me think.” 

“Pray, what has thou heard?” asked 
the girl, anxiously. ‘‘ Surely nothing that 
concerns thee and me.” 

“ Nay, Penelope, nothing that concerns 
-thee. But the speech of the people hath 
been exceeding plain concerning Governor 
Bellingham. Some have said that, while 
he doth pretend to care greatly for the 
people, his care is only for himself.” 

“Qh, I cannot believe that such is the 
manner of his worship.’ He hath ever 
been so kind to thee and to me.” 

“Yes, he hath been kind to both of us.”’ 

“And _ think, too,” urged Penelope, 


“how the General Court did add him to 
the committee on military affairs, and did 
give them power to imprison or to put to 
death such as they judge to be enemies of 
the commonwealth,” 
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“T do remember. It was the same 
year in which thou and I came hither 
from across the sea, and I marvelled much 
that such great power should be delegated 
by the General Court. But none hath ever 
said that Master Bellingham hath unwor- 
thily discharged that great trust. Why, 
then, certain of the people have lost their 
faith in him, I cannot say. Kidby, the 
fisherman, hath done much to foment this 
discontent. I own frankly that I would 
greatly wish that his worship the governor 
had won his place by more than six 
votes.” 

“Trouble not thyself,” said the girl, 
gayly. “ He will make himself so greatly 
beloved that, if it please God that he be 
spared until another year, he will be 
elected by many more than six votes.” 

* Tet us trust so, Penelope,” said Eze- 
kiel, drawing forth his handkerchief and 
drying his dripping fingers. “ But I fear 
me greatly. When once the people have 
gained a belief, it is not easy to turn them 
to another.” 

“Thou art gloomy,” said Penelope. 
“Thou hast forgotten that our own happi- 
ness is now assured.” 

“Forgotten it, Penelope cried the 
young man. “Nay, be not offended at 
my mood. How canst thou say so, when 
I did come at once to thee, when the dec- 
laration was made?” 

“Thou didst so, Kzekiel. jut thou 
knowest not how a woman’s heart looketh 
eagerly toward the future.” 

“Thou shamest me in reminding me of 
it, dear Penelope. But believe me, my 
own heart did bound, when I knew that 
success had come ; for I felt that now, at 
last, I could claim thee. May heaven 
forgive me if I thought of my own and 
not of my master’s weal ! 

“Heaven will forgive thee, do thou 
never fear.”’ 

“And now, Penelope,” said Ezekiel, as 
the prow of the canoe lightly touched the 
Cambridge shore, “shall not our intention 
be soon published the second time ?”’ 

Penelope hesitated for a moment, with 
her paddle still resting among the sedges 
which grew by the shore, and gazed 
thoughtfully into vacancy. 

“And must our intention be published 
yet a second time? I had thought that 
once were enough.” 

“A second time, Penelope, and even a 
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third time, according to the order of the 
General Court.’”’! 

“Do as thou wilt, Ezekiel,” said Penel- 
ope, quietly. ‘lhe young man stepped 
from the canoe, trampling down a clump 
of sedge, and extended his hand to the 
girl. Penelope slowly arose, paused a 
moment as she adjusted her kerchief, 
which had slipped from her shoulder with 
the exertion of handling the paddle, drew 
her long gloves smoothly upward, until 
they met the sleeves of her russet gown, 
and took the outstretched hand. ‘The 
canoe lurched slightly as she stepped over 
the gunwale, and with a little cry of alarm 
she sprang forward. She alighted upon 
the clump of sedge which Ezekiel’s foot 
had trampled. It quivered beneath her 
weight, and again she gave a little cry of 
alarm. Her leap had been so sudden 
that Ezekiel was, for an instant, discon- 
certed ; but seizing her about the waist, 
he swung her lightly upon the firm ground. 
The boat, meanwhile, receiving impetus 
from Penelope’s foot as she sprang, was 
drifting from the shore. Ezekiel, without 
waiting to remove his shoes and stockings, 
stepped into the water and drew it to the 
bank and secured it to its moorings, while 
Penelope looked her protest. 

“Thou shouldst not have done so!” 
she exclaimed. 

“But thy canoe! It would have gone 
down the river to the bay and out to sea.”’ 

“Dost thou not see that the tide is 
setting inward? ‘The canoe would have 
returned to us.” 

“Alas, I am very dull! - But I pray 
heaven that for us the tide may ever be 
setting inward.” 

“Thou art surely gloomy to-day; but 
wherefore ?”’ 

“T cannot tell, 
should not be gloomy. 


Penelope. ‘Truly I 
Master Belling- 


1“ 1639, 7 mo 9. For preventing of all un- 
lawful marriages, Xc., it is ordered that, after duoe 
publication of this order, noe persons shalbee 
joined in marriage before the intention of the 
parties proceeding therein hath bene three times 
published at some time of publick lecture or 
towne mecting, in both the townes where the 
parties, or either of them do ordinarily reside; 
and in such townes where no lectures are, then 
the same intention to be set up in writing, upon 
some poast standing in public view and used for 
such purposes onely and there to stand, so as it 
may easily bee read by the space of fourteen days.” 
— Records of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, 1639. 


ham hath won the election, for which 
result we have long hoped. This alone 
should make me gay, had:I not the great 
added happiness which thou has granted. 
Yet it did strike me as an ill omen that 
thy foot should slip and that thou shouldst 
well-nigh fall, even as the words which 
gave me happiness fell from thy lips.” 

“ But thou wert near to aid me, Ezekiel,” 
urged Penelope. “I have little faith in 
signs and omens. But grant that this were 
an unlucky slip, thou didst take me in thy 
arms and bear me safe to shore. ‘Thus 
will all evil be averted from us.”’ 

“God grant that it may be so!” said 
Ezekiel, reverently. “Upon the next 
Lord’s day, then,” he added, cheerfully, 
“the intention shall be published. I will 
speak with thy brother, Herbert, that it be 
also published in Cambridge. Unless,” he 
added, “thou wilt hold speech with him 
concerning the matter.” 

“Yes, Ezekiel. ‘Thou art burdened with 
many cares. I myself will speak with 
Brother Herbert.” 

“Tt is well, then. And now, dear Penel- 
ope, farewell for a time.” 

He seized the girl’s hand-eand raised it 
to his lips. He held it for a moment, and 
then, drawing her closer to his side, he 
kissed her cheek. Penelope smiled, but 
said nothing. The young man moved 
away, but at a few paces he turned and 
waved his hand. ‘The girl smiled again 
and waved her hand in response. 

“See that thou dry. thy shoes well, Eze- 
kiel,” she called, cheerfully. 

Another wave of the hand was his re- 
sponse, and he disappeared from view in 
the direction of the ferry. It was witha 
strangely mingled feeling that he made his 
way back to the town and to the mansion 
of Governor Bellingham. ‘The General 
(Court was still in session, but he knew that 
his presence was not required, and he had 
little heart to enter the meeting-house and 
listen to the proceedings. Nor could he, 
as he entered the door of the mansion, and 
ascended the stairs, define the feeling by 
which he was oppressed. The servant in 
blue and silver livery looked at him, as he 
passed through the hall, as if to learn 
whether he desired any service, and partly 
as if to conjecture the cause of the young 
man’s apparent abstraction. Ezekiel 
passed the man without notice and as- 
cended the stairs to the first landing. 
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There he paused, and resting his hand 
upon the carved and twisted balustrade, 
addressed himself to the servant below : — 

“Thy pardon, Malchus. I should not 
leave thee ignorant of our master’s exalta- 
tion. Henceforth we serve the worshipful 
Governor Bellingham, so made this day 
by the votes of the people of the colony.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” responded the 
man, with fervor. “ May he rule right- 
eously 

“Amen!” returned Ezekiel. 

The man departed to take the news to 
the household. Ezekiel made his way to 
the library, closed the door, and threw 
himself into a great armchair before the 
fireplace. It was the same chair, he no- 
ticed, in which Penelope had sat upon the 
occasion of her first visit to the mansion. 
Then a cheerful fire had blazed and crack- 
led on the hearth, but now the fireplace 
was a black, cheerless cavern, for it was 
early summer. 

“We should have some asparagus 
branches on the fireplace, to enliven it,” 
he thought, vacantly; and then he re- 
membered that the feathery branches of 
the asparagus had not yet appeared. He 
sat for a time gazing into the fireplace, his 
hands clasping the carved arms of. the 
great chair. ‘They were carved in effigy of 
dragons’ heads, and he absently felt the 
long polished tusks with his fingers, and 
wondered who had been the cunning 
workman across the sea who had fash- 
ioned them. Once he glanced downward 
and looked for a moment at the great 
claw-feet, and again he wondered who had 
carved them and what manner of man he 
was. Then he arose and walked the floor 
as in deep thought, his hands clasped 
behind him; yet his thoughts wandered. 
He went to the window and gazed out 
upon the low green mounds in the bury- 
ing-ground across the way,’ and his fingers 


1 King’s Chapel Burying-ground, so called; 
the first burial-ground of the colony, established ir 
one corner of “ Isaac Johnson’s field,” which com- 
prised the great square, bounded by the streets 
now known as Tremont, School, Washington, and 
Court Streets. In Andros’ time a portion of this 
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idly drummed upon the pane. Again he 
turned away and walked about the room, 
gazing absently at its furnishings. He 
paused a moment before the portrait of 
the late Madam Bellingham and wondered 
if she, were she living, would be more or 
less kind toward him, in his suit for Pe- 
nelope’s hand. ‘Then again he threw him- 
self into the great arm-chair, and gazed 
again into the empty fireplace. He no- 
ticed that the great brass andirons were 
not so brightly polished as when a winter 
fire blazed upon the hearth, and he made 
a mental memorandum to request Malchus 
to call the attention of the housekeeper to 
the neglect. ‘Thus idly his thoughts wan- 
dered upon trivial matters, until at length 
he roused himself and began to wonder at 
his own indifference to the momentous 
events of the day. He did not realize 
that this condition of mind was but the 
reaction which comes after a long-con- 
tinued nervous tension. ‘The labor and 
anxiety, which had continued through 
many weeks and months, was ended in 
victory. Yet, as he had expressed himself 
to Penelope, victory had not brought with 
it that satisfaction for which he had hoped 
and which he had fully expected. Why 
was this? He tried to explain it to him- 
self by the fact that the governor’s major- 
ity had been much smaller than he had 
anticipated. He had looked for a more 
earnest expression of the people’s will. 
He tried to explain it, too, by the. whisper- 
ings of discontent which he had heard in 
the market-place, and by the antagonism 
which had so early been developed be- 
tween the new governor and the General 
Court. Yet none of these explanations 
sufficed to account for his lack of satis- 
faction and for his feeling of depression. 
He roused from his reverie at the ringing 
of the supper bell and went down absently. 
He ate sparingly and soon returned to the 
library, where he awaited the governor. 


burial-ground was taken for the use of the Church 
of England, and a church erected thereon. This 
church and its successor were, and are now, known 
as King’s Chapel, and the burial-ground subse- 
quently became known by the same name. 
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The New Court-House and City Hal!, St. Paul. 


T. PAUL is an illustration of the 
power of accumulated forces. <A 
little over twoscore years of age, it 

has the advantages of many a city of four 
times its years. A mushroom in growth, it 
is an oak in solidity. It is difficult, there- 
fore, for those who see only results to 
comprehend that within the lives of many 
of its residents this proud city has taken its 
throne by the shore of the upper Missis- 
sippi as the regnant queen of the North- 
west. 

Strange to say, the city owes its origin 
to a conflict between vice and virtue, in 
which, it is needless to add, the latter con- 
quered. In 1838, the story goes, perhaps 
‘with something of the mythical in it, a 
Canadian, commonly known as “ Pig’s- 
eye’’ Parrant, was expelled from the govern- 
ment premises at Fort Snelling, which had 


been established eighteen years before, for 
disobeying the orders of the commandant 
by selling liquor to the soldiers and to the 
Indians. Denied an entrance to the fort, 
he paddled down the river and erected 
upon the site of the present city of St. Paul 
a small log cabin, for the purpose of engag- 
ing in the prohibited trafic. Such was the 
reprehensible genesis of the city, and so 
early did the liquor question become con- 
nected with its history. 

This envoy of evil was not allowed to 
wield his destructive influence without op- 
position ; for in 1841 a Catholic mission- 
ary, Father Gaultier by name, in order to 
counteract the work of the groggery, built 
a small log chapel, which stood upon the 
ground near the present intersection of 
Third and Jackson streets, and named it 
the “Chapel of St. Paul,” from which 
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humble origin the city takes its name. 
The following year, 1842, one ‘Jackson 
opened a tavern and trading-store, and at 
the same time the American Fur Company 
erected several buildings and established a 
post for the fur trade. It must have been 
a picturesque congregation which in those 
days gathered in the little chapel, only a few 
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was much preferable to a tramp along a 
trail half blazed through the heavy forests. 
The prosaic and practical character of 
the men who chose to earn their livelihood 
in the wilds of the West, with Indians for 
associates and, very frequently, as relatives 
by marriage, and the common use of lakes 
and streams as the most convenient means 
of trade and communication, 
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feet from the shore of the river that placidly 
wended its way to the Gulf. ‘Trappers from 
the woods of the north and the plains of 
the west, voyageurs who had come by the 
Great Lakes to trade with the Indians of 
the western country, and occasional dusky 
converts, listened to the Father intoning 
his supplications, and gazed reverently upon 
the rude altar of pioneer days. 

St. Paul was really founded, however, 
when the American Fur Company estab- 
lished its trading-post. This move was not 
due to chance, but was the logical con- 
clusion of a natural syllogism. Iron high- 
ways at that time did not. gridiron the 
country, and it was only good commercial 
strategy to establish the depot of supplies 
at the end of the greatest waterway of the 
continent. A voyage in a canoe or boat 


is shown by an incident which 
has become historical. M. 
Rolette, whose name declares 
his French descent, and whose 
history attests his Norman 
origin, while away on an 
extended trading expedition, 
meets a boat filled with his 
men. Such meetings in the 
solitudes of lake or forest were 
the cause of much excitement, 
and busy tongues economized 
as much as possible by elision 
as they exchanged greetings 
and information. 

“Eh! bien?” inquired M. 
Rolette of the recent comers 
from his post at Prairie du 
Chien, “have they finished 
the new house ?”’ 

“Out, Monsieur.” 

“Et la cheminée fume-t- 
elle?” 

“Non, Monsieur.” 
chimney was all right. 

“And the harvest — how 
is that?” 

“ Very fine, indeed.’’ 

“Ts the mill at work ?”’ 

“Yes; plenty of water.” 

** How is Whip?” —his favorite horse. 

“Oh, Whip is first-rate.” 

Everything, in short, about the store, the 
farm, the business of various descriptions, 
being satisfactorily gone over, there was 
no occasion for further delay. It was time 
to proceed. 

“Eh! bten—adieu! bon voyage! arra- 
ches — mes gens /” 

Then suddenly — “ Arrefetes ! — arre- 
fetes!” Stop! stop! 

“ Comment se portent, Madame Rolette 
et les enfants?” 

It was one of these “ enfants,’’ thus in- 
quired after by way of postscript, who was 
destined to play a picturesque and impor- 
tant part in the history of St. Paul. Joseph 
Rolette, son of the “ Pheasant,” a title 
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given to the elder by the Indians because 
of his rapid movements, after the rough 
training of a frontier post and the linguistic 
acquisition of several Indian languages, to- 
gether with some commercial education in 
New York, returned from the metropolis 
to the more congenial environment of his 
early associations, and prepared to find his 
fortune as his father had done before him. 
In 1843, he established his headquarters 
at far distant Pembina and, in company 
with the late Norman W. Kittson, started 
a line of carts between St. Paul and the Red 
River of the North. ‘These rude, creaking 
carts, mounted on two wheels which wob- 
bled and squeaked as they rolled along, 
drawn by snail-paced oxen, carried the 
destinies of the little settlement that was 
growing under the protecting arm of Fort 
Snelling. This line diverted to St. Paul 
a large part of the fur trade which had 
hitherto been seized without opposition 
by the enterprising agents of 
the Hudson Bay Company. In 
winter the valuable skins were 
brought to this growing north- 
western entrepot on sledges 
drawn by dogs which tirelessly 
loped along all day over the 
crust. At night a camp-fire 
was built, and within its pro- 
tecting circle the men lay 
down to slumber, lulled by the 
bark of the prairie-wolf. On 
the return trips carts or sledges 
exchanged the bales of skins 
for loads of merchandise at- 
tractive to the unique taste of 
the Indian trappers and hunt- 
ers. 

That Rolette was a shrewd 
trader is shown not only by 
the sobriquet “‘Sapan-Zapta,” 
or “ Five more,” given him by 
his dusky neighbors because 
of his custom of demanding 
five more skins after the gen- 
eral terms of the bargain had 
been agreed upon, but it is 
also proved by the growing 
trade, further reaching in its effects than 
those who were interested in it imagined. 

In 1844, only six carts entered the little 
settlement of St. Paul; but in 1848, this 
number had been multiplied a hundred- 
fold. The value of the peltries had in- 
creased from $1400 during the first year 
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to $250,000 in 1863, four-fifths of the furs 
coming from Pembina. This commerce 
made St. Paul a city. 

A concise commentary on the extent of 
the territory and the character of its peo- 
ple is found in the fact that Rolette was 
for several years a member of the legisla- 
ture from Pembina. In one way he af- 
fected the future of St. Paul ; and although 
he did so in direct contravention to par- 
liamentary procedure, his action won him 
the lasting gratitude of the citizens. In 
the legislative session of 1857 a bill to 
move the capital from St. Paul to St. Peter 
was introduced and passed the house. 
Everything pointed to its passage by the 
council and its favorable indorsement by 
the governor. ‘This was distasteful to the 
fiery Frenchman, who tramped the 480 
miles which separated him from his legis- 
lative duties on snow-shoes, when he did 
not come in a cariole drawn by five dogs 
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harnessed tandem, — and he quietly pock- 
eted the bill. A resolution was introduced 
ordering Rolette to report the bill, but at 
the call of the council he was not to be 
found. It was then moved that further 
business under the call be dispensed with, 
and as no business could be transacted 
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pending a call, a two-thirds vote was nec- 
essary to carry the motion. Of the fifteen 
members, five were in favor of keeping the 
capital at St. Paul. Four members, Rolette 
being absent, opposed the motion. One 
member who was in favor of removal spoke 
for two hours, trying to prove that nine 
was two-thirds of fourteen, but at the con- 
clusion of his analytical oratorical effort, 
the chair, an adherent of St. Paul, curtly 
remarked that his arithmetic would allow 
no such ruling. Neither side would yield, 
and from February 28th to March sth the 
determined legislators had their meals 
brought to them in the council champer, 
and at night camped on its floor. Stren- 
uous efforts were meanwhile being made, 
in vain, to find Rolette. On the latter 
date the session expired by limitation, and 
the Frenchman emerged from his hiding- 
place in the top story of the Fuller house, 
to receive the plaudits of the St. Paul par- 
tisans, —a pleasure restricted somewhat by 
the necessity of watching for the assaults 
of incensed enemies. 

Thus did the only effort to remove the 
capital from St. Paul come to naught 
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through the cowp d'état of the frontier del- 
egate. It is not strange that he drank 
limitless gwe/yue chose with her admir- 
ing citizens, and that the crt de ole 
of this accomplished Pau-Pak-Keewis was 
allowed to echo from the river bank to 
Seven Corners without reproof. 

The fur trade gave to St. Paul a com- 
mercial magnetism strong enough to draw 
to it the enterprises of succeeding years. 
This formative period had more to do with 
future results than with temporary acquisi- 
tions. A single sawmill at St. Anthony, 
and another at Stillwater, represented the 
nucleus of the important lumbering in- 
terests, afterwards concentrated at these 
points. Agriculture was represented by a 
few farmers at Red Rock, Cottage Grove, 
and elsewhere, whose entire annual prod- 
uct would not supply the Ryan hotel with 
bread for a week. In fact, it was an In- 
dian country, the only ceded territory being 
east of the Mississippi, within which terri- 
tory were the villages of St. Paul and Still- 
water, St. Anthony and the French colony 
of Little Canada. So at a time when east- 
er cities were in the maturity of power, 
St. Paul was in its frontier swaddling 
clothes. 

Steamboats climbed the winding course 
of the Mississippi to this outpost of civill- 
zation, and made St. Paul the distributing 
centre of a great territory. ‘This commer- 
cial supremacy made it in turn the political 
capital as well, and a governor and terri- 
torial officials took up their residence here. 
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The extinguishment of the Indian titles to 
the territory west of the river finally razed 
the barrier to settlement, and a flood of 
immigration poured over these vast fertile 
areas. ‘Towns sprang up by magic at con- 
venient river points, and St. Paul increased 
in strength on the trade established with 
the new settlements that hugged the navi- 
gable streams. 

During this formative period, also, a 
powerful factor was added to the equation 
of the city’s future greatness. ‘The develop- 
ment of the magnificent water power at 
Minneapolis, in the immediate vicinity of 
St. Paul, the gradual building of a great city, 
and the establishment of 


as sedately as if it had been in existence 
for decades instead of days. ‘These towns 
drew their supplies from St. Paul, and the 
commercial capital grew in wealth and 
importance. 

‘The decade ending in 1879 constituted 
a momentous epoch in the history of St. 
Paul. In 1870 the city was connected by 
a railroad with the head of the Great Lakes. 
The opening of this short line to lake navi- 
gation gave an outlet by water to the east- 
ern seaboard, and meant, what it finally 
secured, after expectations had been frus- 
trated for some time by untoward circum- 
stances, the emancipation of St. Paul trade 


great manufacturing inter- 
ests, contributed by reflex 
action to the growth of the 
elder sister, who in turn 
assisted by this commercial 
supremacy the rise of the 
younger. 

The decade from 1850 to 
1860 was the initial period 
of the railroad development 
of the Northwest. ‘The com- 
manding influence which St. 
Paul had exercised during 
the period of water transit, 
as the commercial empo- 
rium of the state, and the 
great importance’ which 
Minneapolis was _ plainly 
destined to have as a man- 
ufacturing centre, pointed 
to them with a double argu- 
ment as the dual focus of 
the magnificent system of 
land-grant railroads which 
was marked out by Con- 
gress in the act of 1857. 
The Great Rebellion and 
the ‘Indian War retarded 
their construction ; but as 
the roads were built, they 
reached out like steel arms 
and drew to St. Paul the 
business of the surrounding country. 

Closely following the construction train 
were the emigrants from Middle and East- 
ern states and from Europe. ‘Lowns were 
platted, rough buildings for trade were 
erected in a flash, the farming land ad- 
jacent was pre-empted, and before the 
engine had whistled for its next stopping- 
place, a little municipality was progressing 
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from the influence of any intermediate city. 

It was during this period, too, that the 
Northern Pacific Railroad was extended to 
Puget Sound. ‘The golden spike that 
completed the road added a mighty prov- 
ince to St. Paul’s commercial kingdom. 
The Manitoba Company, also, after cover- 
ing the hard wheat belt of central and 
northern Minnesota and northern Dakota 
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with both its lines, reached into the 
Rockies at Butte and Helena, and made 
access to their treasures an easy matter. 
Its intersection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad at Winnipeg binds the great Cana- 
dian Northwest to the natural realm of 
this queen of commerce, and the prospec- 
tive extension of its main line to the coast 
will make another rivet fastening the trans- 
Rocky territory to the city. 

St. Paul was filled with energy by these 
additions to her commercial territory in 
the far West and Northwest. Over the 
transcontinental lines passed hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants to the states re- 
cently admitted. (Quickly they seized the 
unoccupied land. ‘The settler’s cabin rose 
where the smoke of the camp-fire formerly 
curled into the air; wheat sprouted where 
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the buffaloes once pawed out their wal- 
lows. ‘Thousands flocked to the moun- 
tains to search for their reputed treasures. 
All, however, depended on St. Paul as a 
depot of supplies and the connecting bond 
with the eastern world. The army of 
pioneers, scattered in a skirmish line hun- 
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dreds of miles in extent, needed many 
people to minister to their wants, and ring 
after ring of residences was added to the 
municipal core. <A casual examination of 
the annual directories would show the time 
of this mighty impulse, even were its date 
lost. Such was the experience of Omaha 
when the battalions of home-seekers were 
forwarded over the Union Pacific, and of 
Kansas City when the southwestern system 
of railroads opened that section to seizure 
and settlement. 

It is said that the head of navigation on 
a large river, the confluence of two water- 
ways, or a great harbor, is sufficient to 
make a city. All these unite in the loca- 
tion of St. Paul. The head of navigation, 
—the silver highway of the Mississippi 
ends at its door; at this point the Minne- 
sota throws itself into the arms 
of the “ Father of Waters” ; 
the harbor is at the head of 
Lake Superior, and into its 
sheltered limits the storms of 
that tempestuous lake are 
powerless to penetrate, while 
steel steps lead from St. Paul 
to the water’s edge. Such is 
nature’s endowment. Man has 
improved the. heritage. ‘The 
spectator in the Union depot, 
who sees the daily train roll in 
covered with the dust of moun- 
tain, mesa, and prairie, during 
its long journey from the Pa- 
cific coast, will better under- 
stand the extent of the city’s 
influence and the power of its 


position, 
It is this strategic point 
where western and _ eastern 


forces meet, which allows the 
city to exact toll from each. 
An inspection of the map con- 
vinces more than can a volume 
of explanation. It was a deduc- 
tion such as this that led the 
astute statesman who bought 
despised Alaska for a bagatelle 
to make the following predic- 
tion, as he stood on the steps of the Minne- 
sota capitol in 1860: “I find myself for the 
first time upon the high land in the centre 
of the continent of North America, equi- 
distant from the waters of Hudson Bay and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Here is the place — 
the central place where the agricultural 
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products of this region must pour out their 
tributes to the world. I have cast about 
for the future and ultimate seat of power 
of North America. I looked to Quebee, 
to New Orleans, to Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis for the future seat of 
power. But I have corrected that view. 
I now believe that the ultimate last seat of 
government on this great continent will be 
found somewhere not far from the spot on 
which I stand, at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi River.” 

The unlooked-for development of artifi- 
cial means of communication will, without 
doubt, prevent the plenary fulfilment of 
this prophecy as to St. Paul’s relations with 
the entire country, but it has already been 
completed as regards the Northwest. As 
the flocks and herds -multiply on the hills 
of the West, as the prairie grass is sup- 
planted by grain, it is difficult to see how 
St. Paul can fail to grow in proportion. 

Such has been the genesis and _ history 
of the city, and such are the promises of 
the future. What is the “ Saintly City” in 


this present year of grace, and how has it 
changed since the day when the first terri- 
torial governor stepped from a birch-bark 
canoe to take charge of the ship of state ? 

The visitor to St. Paul to-day will find 
a beautiful and a metropolitan city, the 
latter being an adjective differential caused 
by the progress of the past few years. ‘The 
location of the city on the hillsides gives it 
a varied and attractive appearance. ‘The 
traveller arriving on any railroad train 
comes into the city over a steel web, along 
which locomotives dart like huge shuttles 
weaving the destinies of the city with those 
of the entire country. From the car win- 
dow the creamy escarpment of the sand- 
stone cliffs, which have been denuded of 
their green and brown coverings by the 
hewing out of railroad beds, is noticed, 
save where it is obscured by buildings or 
smoke. A moment later the city itself is 
seen, occupying a natural amphitheatre. 
In the distance Dayton’s bluff rises at the 
right, crowned with pleasing residences 
that peer out from the green of lawns and 
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trees. In the centre is the part of the city 
devoted to business ; while the stage is the 
Mississippi River, on which were played the 
scenes of early commercial triumphs. At 
the left, West St. Paul looks quietly at the 
active and older city. From her vantage 
point the relation of the component forces 
are more clearly perceived. 

At the lower tier, Commerce holds sway, 
and the noisy trains pass and repass in 
endless succession. Some rapidly take 
their way along the rocky shelf to Minne- 
apolis; others disappear below Dayton’s 
Bluff on their journey south and east ; 
others seemingly are swallowed up by the 
city itself as they hasten north and west 
through what was formerly a picturesque 
ravine. Just above, Trade is regnant, and 
tall buildings show how strongly she has 
entrenched herself. At the crest are the 
residences that overlook this scene of busy 
life. A wonderful panorama is this from 
the West Side. It sweeps from the violet 
which blossoms timidly at the spectator’s 
feet, across the bridges that bind two shores 
together, to the capital of a vigorous state. 

There is an air of quiet sat- 
isfaction with itself about Sn 
St. Paul. The capital of AY 
a state so young that the . 


Pan-American delega- 
tion was introduced 
to its first terri- 
torial governor, 
Hon. Alexan- 


der Ramsev. 


It has had the advantage of the experience 
of others, the acquisitions of years, and the 
efforts of tireless citizens. 

The streets devoted to business resem- 
ble the streets of eastern rather than of 
most western cities. ‘The placid course of 
trade, as the old proverb would indicate, 
denotes depth. Last year the jobbing 
trade amounted to $109,126,829, having 
nearly trebled in eight years; the manu- 
facturing output was $48,598,894, having 
more than trebled in the same time. 

Perhaps nothing can so well describe 
the public spirit of western cities as a 
notice of a corporation recently formed in 
St. Paul by its leading citizens. Realizing 
that the desired amount of independence 
could be secured only by the building up 
of a comprehensive and successful system 
of manufacturing industries adapted to the 
wants of the city and the vast extent of 
country tributary to it, a fund of one mil- 
lion dollars was raised for the purpose of 
subscribing to the capital stock of worthy 
enterprises of this nature already estab- 
lished: and to be established in the city. 


View on Summit Avenue. 


its first state governor, Hon. H. H. Sibley, 
as well as its present executive, William R. 
Merriam, it would be pardoned for many 
deficiencies. It is proud because there is 
little indulgence needed from the critical. 


This. it is claimed, is the first plan ever 
developed to promote industrial ventures 
on strictly business principles ; and if so, 
it is a unique tribute to the enterprise and 
conservatism of its originators. 
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A Group of St. 


I. FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH. 
2. DAYTON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The massive structures where lie the 
supplies for the Northwest well nigh shut 
the sunlight out of the narrow streets on 
which they stand. With quiet dignity the 
immense trade goes on, but no casual 
passer-by would suspect its extent. Near 
these warehouses are the railroad build- 
ings, the nerve centres for lines that feed 
thousands of miles of country; but the 
visitor who passes their iron gates and 
walks their tiled halls will have little con- 
ception of the magnitude of the interests 
they represent. 


ST. PAUL. 


Paul Churches. 


3. THE CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 
4. CENTRAL PARK METHODIST CHURCH. 


The history of St. Paul is so short that 
it is largely connected with business, for 
necessaries come before luxuries. With 
the acquisition of wealth has been devel- 
oped a desire for all that makes a city per- 
fect. Its citizens represent the best classes 
of Eastern, Middle and Southern states, 
and of the countries bevond the sea. With 
inherited culture they came to this West to 
win their way to independence, and as 
their means have increased they have 
gratified their natural tastes. ‘Then, too, 
the possessors of fortunes acquired -in 
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other places, foreseeing, with the keenness 
of financiers, the destiny of the city, have 
made their homes here. ‘The younger 
race, with blood bounding in its veins, has 
transfused its qualities to the city. 

The residence avenues are witnesses to 
the general culture, and report says that 
in no city in the country can so much 
architectural beauty be discerned in the 
homes of the middle classes. Relieved by 
the ample lawns and framed with noble 
trees, they rest while they delight the ob- 
server, and lack the crowded appearance so 
often visible in the larger cities. Along the 
edge of St. Anthony Hill stretches Summit 
Avenue. What Euclid Avenue is to Cleve- 
land, what Michigan Avenue is to Chicago, 
and Prospect Avenue is to Milwaukee, Sum- 
mit Avenue is to St. Paul. In some re- 
spects, indeed, it is more beautiful than any 
of these. Its stately mansions look down 
from the crown of the hill upon the city 
at its feet, and 
upon the Missis- 
sippi as it curves 
away tothe south- 
ward, or loses 
itself among the 
green banks in 
the direction of 
Fort Snelling. 
Below is Univer- 
sity Avenue, the 
longest avenue in 
the world — over 
fifteen miles in 
length ; it is 120 
feet wide, and as 
straight as rule 
can make it. It 
furnishes an un- 
broken driveway 
between the twin 
cities. 

Joaquin Miller 
has written in 
his picturesque 
way of the streets 
of St. Paul: — 

“ As you drive along the apparently end- 
less avenues you notice through the dense 
green trees on either hand, the confusion 
and variety of color that attaches to pri- 
vate residences. For here are private 
residences that are unsurpassed in ele- 
gance. One new palace, not yet com- 
pleted, is pointed out to you, which, it is 


said, will surpass in splendor even the rich 
palaces of the Vanderbilts. Red stone, 
brown stone, yellow stone, white stone, and 
stone of an old-gold color, green stone, 
roan stone, and stone of strawberry hue, 
even the dull white and cream-colored 
tufa, of which the Colosseum of Rome was 
built, are here in abundance. And many 
of the great public buildings in 7zwznctte 
are built from bottom to top out of the 
very stone that is quarried in excavations 
for vaults and foundations. 

“And here in this city are truly ‘the 
jasper walls.’ For here is laid the gleam- 
ing and glittering jasper, taken from a 
quarry not far away, and so hard, so nearly 
like diamond, that although a slab of it 
has lain before a jeweller’s store as a part 
of the pavement for years, it is still with- 
out a mark or scar from all the myriads of 
passing feet.” 

The residents of the city have taken a 


The People ¢ Church. 


personal pride in its improvement; and 
while this city still shows the marks of a 
transition period, their faith is everywhere 
exemplified by their works. For three years 
the average number of buildings erected 
has reached four thousand, the average 
annual cost amounting to $14,000,000. 
Last year the Pioneer Press building was 
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erected, towering with its thirteen stories 
high above its surroundings. At present, 
probably no newspaper in the world has 
such a massive and elegant home. Its 
]emocratic compeer, the G/oée, also pos- 
sesses a graceful and handsome structure. 
Within the same period, the New York 


nizant of these advantages it is no cause for 
surprise that St. Paul is the healthiest city 
in America, no other municipality contain- 
ing one hundred thousand inhabitants hav- 
ing so low a death-rate, although it is a 
resort for numerous invalids, especially 
those afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 


Macalester College. 


Life Insurance Company built a splendid 
othce building, whose Hanseatic facade 
furnishes a pleasing architectural variety ; 
and the Germania: Life Insurance Com- 
pany added an ornate building to the busi- 
ness streets. The Endicotts of Boston at 
the same time erected a magnificent ar- 
cade building fronting on two streets. The 
ground covered by buildings erected in 
1889 alone would aggregate sixty-seven 
acres. Such were the individual enter- 
prises of a single year. During the same 
twelvemonth $2,310,633 were expended 
by the municipality for public improve- 
ments ; the condemnation of parks alone 
costing nearly $300,000 ; the construction 
of bridges, $466,143; the streets graded, 
$441,134; the streets paved, $325,152; 
and the sewers constructed, $478.347. 

In natural conditions the citv is ex- 
tremely fortunate. Its topography allows 
thorough drainage by gravity, its elevation 
secures a healthful atmosphere, and a chain 
of spring-fed lakes furnishes an inexhausti- 
ble reservoir of pure water. ‘lo those cog- 


It is not strange that the citizens of St. 
Paul, confident of their business future, 
enthusiastic over their almost unparalleled 
history, and satisfied with their location, 
should turn their attention to the welfare 
of their descendants. ‘The first public en- 
dowment given by any western community 
is usually for the school-house, and _ the 
village of St. Paul was no exception. As 
the city grew, the schools were improved, 
until now they claim rank among the best 
in the land. By an amended city charter, 


which became operative in the spring of 


1888, the public schools are under the 
direction of a board of education consist- 
ing of eleven inspectors appointed by the 
mayor, one from each ward. ‘This was an 
attempt to prevent the public school sys- 
tem from being used as a football by ward 
politicians. 

Another departure is worthy of notice. 
Before the schools of the Northwest had 
reached their high standard, it was neces- 
sary to induce teachers to come from the 
East to conduct them. ‘To make the ped- 
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agogical staff independent, and to prove 
the thoroughness of the home instruction 
as a basis for professional education, a 
training school for teachers was estab- 
lished. ‘This school consists of three de- 
partments,—-respectively, training, practice, 
and model schools. ‘The training depart- 
ment deals with the principles and meth- 
ods of teaching and the government of 
pupils. ‘The practice section includes the 
four grades of the primary and intermedi- 
ate departments. ‘These are taught by the 
pupil teachers under the supervision of the 
director of practice. The model depart- 
ment is for the purpose of allowing a given 
amount of work to be done by skilled in- 
structors under the observation of the 
student teachers. A large number of the 
pupils who take this course of professional 
work are graduates of the high school, and 
at the present time about thirty-three per 
cent of all the teachers employed by the 
boarc hold the diplomas of the training 
school. 

Even more noteworthy has been the 
progress in manual training. ‘Two years 
ago this collateral but stunted branch of 
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education was introduced in an elective 
way into the public system. It speedily 
became so popular that the course was 
elaborated, and the number of pupils 
thereupon increased even more notably, 
and enlarged quarters were imperatively 


demanded. One of the most completely 
equipped and conveniently arranged build- 
ings in the country has been erected, and 
the results of this department will soon be 
open for the test of mature public judg- 
ment. Nor have the girls been forgotten 
in this education of the hand. Instruction 
is being given in the cutting, making, and 
repairing of garments, —a course of domes- 
tic economy which cannot fail to have a 
direct bearing upon the health, wealth, and 
morals of the community. Without doubt, 
this course will go even further in the fu- 
ture, and the purchase and preparation of 
foods, so that the greatest value can be ob- 
tained for the money, will be thoroughly 
explained. ‘There is certainly no logical 
objection to this extension, and it is in 
entire accordance with the progressive 
spirit of the Northwest. 

A tribute to the thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the St. Paul schools has been 
paid by many eastern colleges in the ad- 
mission of its graduates to their courses of 
study without examination. ‘The growing 
vears have brought a wonderful expansion 
of the school system. In the last decade 


University. 


the number of buildings, of pupils, and o1 
teachers has been quadrupled, and the 
most pressing problem for every board ts 
to provide for the ever-increasing attend- 
ance. At present there are forty-one 
buildings, representing in sites and struc- 
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tures a cash value of $2,000,000, and these 
buildings are insufficient to house the 
17,000 pupils. ‘There are 465 teachers 
enrolled in the instruction corps. 

Private schools without number are 
scattered about the city. The Catholics 
here, as elsewhere, cling to their own 
system. ‘The Academy of Visitation has 
among its alumnz some of the leading 
society ladies of St. Paul. The Academy 
of St. Joseph is another noted school for 
girls, and the Assumption school is equally 
prominent as a Catholic institution of 
learning. ‘The Cretin school and some 
fourteen parochial schools have a large 
attendance and are in a flourishing con- 
dition. The Lutheran church also con- 
ducts five parish schools in the city, and 
the Bethlehem school provides an aca- 
demical education for the children of the 
members of that denomination. Many 
other private schools have a large enroll- 
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own magazine, whose pages are devoted 
to topics of interest to the local school 
world. When they desire money for pur- 
poses for which the board is not inclined 
to make an appropriation, they give enter- 
tainments and produce plays in the assem- 
bly hall, which is provided with simpie 
scenery. 

Minnesota boys were formerly obliged 
to seek a collegiate education at the long- 
established institutions of the East: ‘The 
Western states have by a state bounty, in 
the form of generous land grants, created 
universities which sprung full armed from 
the brow of the commanwealths. In the 
North Star state there was but one site for 
such an institution, and that, of course, in 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities. St. Paul 
had the capitol; Minneapolis was given 
the university. ‘his leads the educational 
institutions of the state. Within the mu- 
nicipal limits of the sister city, it is but a 


The St. Paul High School. 


ment, and several business colleges furnish 
the means for an education of a commer- 
cial and technical character. 

High school life is modelled much on 
the college plan. The pupils publish their 


few minutes’ ride from St. Paul, and allows 
the youthful resident of the capital city the 
benefits of university culture without taking 
him from the parental roof. Even nearer 
is the experimental farm of the agricultural 
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A Glimpse of White Bear Lake. 


department, which lies in the vicinity of 
the state fair ground. Here the prospec- 
tive farmers are taught the application of 
the approved theories of their calling. 

Even more closely related to St. Paul 
are Hamline University and Macalester 
College, both denominational institutions 
which give their names to the pretty sub- 
urbs in which they are located. Hamline 
University is the oldest denominational in- 
stitution in the state, having been estab- 
lished in 1854 under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. build- 
ings are modern in every respect; its 
curriculum has become noted for its extent 
and thoroughness. ‘The endowment fund 
already amounts to $400,000, while the 
buildings represent $300,000. ‘The insti- 
tution possesses a library of four thousand 
well-selected volumes, and a cabinet con- 
taining three thousand specimens. 

Qn the same high plateau which 
stretches between the two cities, and of 
like easy access by a short drive or a ride 
on the railroad trains at frequent intervals, 
is Macalester College. It is under the 
charge of the Presbyterian church and, 
unlike its older rival in sight of its doors, 
admits only young men to its advantages. 
Comparatively young in years, it is old in 
the experience of its instructors and strong 
in its financial resources. It affords what 
it promises, a thorough classical education 
to the earnest seeker. 


Several institutions of learning are scat- 
tered about the state, but in the future 
many which will be founded will prob- 
ably take possession of the desirable sites 
between and around the ‘Twin Cities. 
From them they must hope to draw stu- 
dents, and, indeed, no point is so conven- 
lent to every portion of-the state as is its 
capital and commercial city. It would be 
folly to expect around western collegiate 
institutions that indescribable air of culture 
which furnishes one of the most delightful 
elements of eastern university life. ‘That 
comes, like the bouquet of choice wine, 
with age alone. ‘The younger institutions, 
however, do give to the sturdy, pushing 
students who seek their assistance, often 
with early deficiencies which are overcome 
only by indomitable perseverance, an edu- 
cation which, in their strong hands, be- 
comes an instrument to carve out a suc- 
cessful career. 

‘The interests of Minnesota in particular 
and those of the Northwest in general 
tend to concentrate in St. Paul. Here all 
railroads converge, and from here it Is 
easy to reach any desired point. ‘The 
national government directs its courts to 
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Residences and Apartment Houses 
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sit here; the highest state judicial body 
has its home here; so that it is a rare 
exception when no court is in session. 
Uncle Sam has here a revenue office, and 
during 1889 collected $2,804,338 in trib- 
ute money. Ina plain building near the 
Robert Street bridge are the headquarters 
of the department of Dakota, U.S.A., 
which department controls about one- 
fourth of the entire army and embraces 
the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and one 
camp in Wyoming. ‘The yearly disburse- 
ments of this department 
amount to nearly one mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Catholic church 
militant has also estab- 
lished its headquarters for 
the Northwest in St. Paul, 
a location peculiarly ap- 
propriate ; for one of its 
priests erected the first 
place of worship upon its 
site, and_his opposition to 
the liquor traffic has come 
down intact to the present 
archbishop, a heritage of 
policy. For this reason, 
if no other, it is fitting that 
the capital of the archi- 
episcopal province and its 
suffragan sees should be 
by the silver highway so 
often traversed by Catholic 
missionaries, and that the 
spires of the future great 
cathedral should mark the 
point at which the zealous 
Jesuit pushed’ into the 
trackless wilderness to lead 
with his uplifted crucifix the 
morally groping occupants 
to the way of eternal life. 

South St. Paul has sev- 
eral important industries, 
chief among which are the 
stock-yards and the pack- 
ing establishment. It is 
but a question of time, evidently, when 
one of the most important packing centres 
of the country will be found here on the 
upper Mississippi. It is the natural mar- 
ket for the hogs and grass-fed cattle of 
Minnesota, and the range-fed steers of the 
Dakotas and Montana. As the nearest 
market, freight is saved both on the cattle 


~ 


and the cured product, while the newly 
developed and always multiplying connec- 
tions with the East provide outlets without 
a prohibitory traffic. 

These are but individual instances of a 
general concentration of industries and 
enterprises at this point, due to its un- 
equalled facilities as a northwestern depot 
for distribution. ‘The indication of this 
steady reinforcement is found in_ that 
financial pulse, the banking interests. As 
a measure of business increase, it may be 
stated that the clearing house records for 
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New York Life Insurance Building. 


St. Paul are $39,267,804 for 1880, and 
$209,409,381 for 1889. 

This unusual development in mercantile, 
industrial, and commercial life was bound 
to affect the population, and the inhabi- 
tants increased in like ratio. ‘They had 
long since pushed beyond the limits of the 
224 acres embraced in the original plat. 
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They climbed up the hills, and placed their 
residences on the crests, but the outer 
circle was ever forced outward. Pretty 
suburbs sprang up along the eleven rail- 
road lines which enter and leave St. Paul 
in every direction. From South St. Paul 
on the south, to North St. Paul, around to 
Merriam Park and St. Anthony Park, 
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The Pioneer Press Building. 


Hamline and Macalester, which had pre- 
empted the delightful plateau between the 
cities, a chain of suburbs was established. 
To fasten these and the further districts of 
the city itself to the business centre, cable 
lines and horse-car lines radiated in every 
direction. Within the present year elec- 
tricity has been substituted on several 
lines, and the days of the old horse car 
will end with the year. 

Thus were attractive homes with all the 
freedom of country surroundings secured, 


from which the business man can as 
quickly reach his office, and with as little 
effort, as does his partner, who may per- 
chance live in the resident portion of the 
older part of the city. The increase in 
population raised the price of property, 
and fortunes were made without an effort. 
Within the last years magnificent apart- 
ment houses have been 
erected, and so closely 
have the conditions of life 
approximated to those in 
the East that a vacancy 
in them is an unusual 
occurrence. 

Indeed, the north- 
western citizen flatters 
himself that he has all 
that eastern life can offer. 
A cosmopolitan by nature 
and travel, he compre- 
hends the magnitude of 
the northwestern coun- 
try and its tremendous 
resources, which have 
not yet been appreciably 
encroached upon. Great 
as is its importance to- 
day, he knows that it is 
but a petty principality 
to the kingdom it is des- 
tined to become. The 
citizen of St. Paul, feel- 
ing that his city is the 
natural capital of this 
great territory, is_ self- 
assertive, especially when 
brought into contact wjth 
eastern people, whose 
ignorance of the North- 
west sometimes causes 
this confidence to be 
interpreted as egotism. 
There are many reasons 
for this characteristic of 
western people. ‘Their judgment is usually 
the result of experience. They are natives 
of eastern cities or of other lands, and 
hence their opinion is based on life in 
different places and is not the offspring of 
local prejudice. In their brief hour they 
have seen a wilderness made to blossom 
like a garden, and in the light of experience 
they believe nothing impossible. ‘They are 
energetic by nature, as their desertion of 
familiar scenes to win their way amid the 
fierce competition of strangers in a strange 
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land proves. In their new field of action 
they become accustomed to the gigantic. 
If among the Rockies, the scenes of rugged 
grandeur impart great aspirations and a 
courage to attempt great things. If on 
the prairies, the sea of land, with its waves 
of green that roll away until they touch 
the circle of the horizon, tends to banish 
the small and petty. 

It has been necessary in advancing to 
the westward to use methods on a scale 
which will probably never again be 
employed. In constructing the railroads, 
which now lead progress instead of follow- 
ing it, methods of the past had to be aban- 
doned. ‘The increase in railroad mileage 
centring in St. Paul has been sufficient in 
four decades to gird the earth. ‘The pick 
and shovel would not have accomplished 
this in the limited periods devoted to ac- 
tual construction. Scoops on wheels were 
necessary for the prairie, steam shovels cut 
away banks, steam drills gnawed, and pow- 
der and dynamite tore a way through the 
rocks. Railroad building was lifted to the 
level of a science and contractors became 
specialists in the study of speed. 

The extent of the northwest country, its 
still sparsely settled condition in compar- 
ison with the immense population it can 
sustain, has divested distance of all its 
force. It is nothing unusual for St. Paul 
mercantile establishments to send their 
couriers fifteen hundred miles westward in 
search of clients, and the merchant him- 
self thinks no more of a journey to Helena 
or Spokane Falls than the Boston mer- 
chant of a run to New York. Great as the 
distance is, St. Paul is still the depot near- 
est this undeveloped West, and will prob- 


ably ever retain its important relations with 
this section. ‘The time has gone by when 
cities spring up at any favorable spot. 
Money now dictates their location. Arti- 
ficial conditions are well nigh supreme. 
Railroads can force their way even to a 
mountain eyrie or clamber down the sides 
of a chasm, and it is almost impossible to 
overcome the prestige of an established 
commercial capital ; absolutely impossible, 
unless the attempt is backed by corporate 
interests equally powerful and far more 
determined. For this reason and the fact 
that the relations of the different compo- 
nent parts of the Northwest have been 
practically adjusted, the future of St. Paul 
is unthreatened. 

The newspapers of the Twin Cities il- 
lustrate these relations. ‘Their circulation 
reaches to the Pacific coast, and they are 
looked upon by the people of the Dakotas 
and Montana as exponents of their inter- 
ests as well as of those of Minnesota. The 
news is selected with reference to its value 
to the entire Northwest, and topics which 
the people of the East seldom discuss are 
debated thoroughly in their columns. The 
weather and crop reports are daily re- 
ported with the utmost care from all the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The visitor must expect to find that many 
of his favorite subjects arotse little inter- 
est, and he will be astonished to discover 
that places of which, perhaps, he never 
dreamed are prominent in the attention of 
his new associates. It is not unusual for 
a correspondent to be sent four hundred 
miles for a valuable piece of news, and the 
detailing of a reporter for a little expedition 
of a hundred miles is a common occurrence. 


Fort Snelling. 
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Living on what may be termed, from his 
predilection for business matters, wholesale 
lines, the manner of the typical man of 
the Northwest is indicative of quiet confi- 
dence. He is persuaded that he can do 
anything that he may attempt; he has 
been broadened by affairs conducted on 
an immense scale, which he has observed 
if he has not been connected with ; and he 
feels a contempt for slow-going methods. 
What are petty matters to him, when a few 
men can plat a town or build a railroad ? 


Manual Training School. 


The people of St. Paul collectively bear 
the marks of this confidence, the result of 
their experience and their faith. Other- 
wise they are much like other people. 
‘They embrace all nationalities, but their 
traits are moulded into a composite type. 
The conservative delegate from the East 
acquires the dash of the West ; the South- 
erner loses his easy-going manner, for he 
has no alternative if he wishes to exist ; 
the emigrants from Europe are refined by 
the physical conditions, and in the second 
generation at least become typical Ameri- 
cans, who combine in themselves the rest- 
less activity of the native and the sturdy 
constitution of the foreigner. ‘There is no 
district “ beyond the Rhine” in St. Paul. 
A large number of Germans are comprised 
in the population, but they are Germans 
by origin only. They claim the name of 
Americans as proudly as do the descend- 
ant. of the Puritans. ‘The talk of nation- 


alities and their cohesive tendencies is 
most common at election time, and is 
mainly based on theory. ‘The emigrants 
from the old country quickly discover that 
they can do as they please in America, and 
here in the Northwest, at least, they do it. 

Material matters have thus far mostly 
occupied the minds of the people of St. 
Paul. Of necessity this has been so, for 
its population has been composed of those 
who came here to better their condition. 
As they have prospered, their taste for the 
beautiful has found expression in their 
homes, as its first form, and although many 
mansions show a somewhat barren exterior, 
they are furnished with an elegance which 
would be a credit to an old world capital ; 
for nothing is too remote or too expensive 
to be beyond the reach of a successful cit- 
izen of the Northwest. ‘The same broad 
plans that govern his ideas of work enter 
also into the gratification of his desires. 
From the composition of the population, 
the student of character would infer, and 
correctly, that the citizens are a pleasure- 
loving people; for amusements are the 
antidote of care and the recreation of 
the foreign elements. ‘Two years ago the 
Grand Opera House was destroyed by fire, 
and through complications and misunder- 
standings St. Paul has since been almost 
deprived of suitable playhouses ; but the 
construction of two opera-houses which will 
be unsurpassed in arrangement by any in 
the country, being modelled after the best 
of Boston theatres, and which are being 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possi- 
ble, will soon supply this unfortunate de- 
ficiency. ‘The musical element is well 
represented, as it always is where Germans 
settle, and the best artists are eagerly wel- 
comed and heartily supported. Literature, 
in a creative sense, has obtained no foot- 
hold, but Tolstoi, Ibsen, and Browning 
receive about the same criticism and the 
same attention from the same relative cir- 
cles here that they do in eastern cities. 

In one branch of letters, although legal 
literature is perhaps more a class of mer- 
chandise than anything else, St. Paul is the 
leading city of the country. At the West 
Publishing House, the reports of every 
state supreme court are issued with such 
promptness that they ante-date the local 
official reports by nearly a year, a saving 
of time which is appreciated by the legal 
fraternity. 
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There are two municipal qualities of 
which St. Paul is rightfully proud, and 
those are good order and temperance. 
Subject to high license, its saloons are 
open seven days in the week, but an intox- 
icated man is a rare sight. 

When opportunity comes for enjoyment, 
the people of St. Paul need not seek pleas- 
ure elsewhere. ‘The adjacent territory is 
studded with sapphire lakes, whose shores 
furnish beautiful sites for summer resi- 
dences, as well as a place for a day’s recre- 
ation. Chief among these attractions is 
Minnetonka, more particularly claimed by 
Minneapolis, but to whose shores wander 
many of the citizens of St. Paul. By the 
expenditure of large sums of money, Min- 
netonka has become the great pleasure 
resort of the Northwest and is a favored 
refuge of Southerners in the heated days 
of summer. A ride of thirty minutes brings 
the resident of St. Paul within reach of the 
lake breezes. 

Less conventional, but equally beautiful, 
judged solely by the canons of rural beau- 
ty, is White Bear Lake, from whose placid 
surface Manitou Island rises green and 
gloomy. ‘The shores of this pretty bit of 
water provide many vantage points, which 
have been appropriated by the summer resi- 
dences of St. Paul people, varying from the 
simple and inexpensive rustic cottage to 
the substantial and costly mansion. Dur- 
ing the heated term, business men go out 
from the city at night and return in the 
morning, the short railroad ride of a dozen 
miles being a pleasant prelude and sequel 
to the day’s work. .On the banks many 
gatherings are held, notably the annual 
meeting of the Chautauqua Society at Mah- 
tomedi, on the further shore of the lake. 

The chain of lakes, of which White Bear 
is but a single link, encloses an unsurpassed 
natural park. As the distance from the 
city increases, the influence of fashion 
diminishes. Bald Eagle Lake and Lake 
Elmo are less conventional than White 
Bear. Still further are the hunting and 
fishing grounds on the St. Croix and the 
lakes near by, where the seeker for recre- 
ation, who despises the blazer and tennis 
racket, and longs for a birch bark and pole 
and line, can revel in the fulfilment of his 
desires with no fear of molestation. A few 
minutes suffice to reach these scenes; if 
as many hours are at the disposal of the 
pleasure-seeker, he can find a Nimrod’s 


paradise which he may enter without 
trouble, and streams that will delight the 
heart of the most enthusiastic disciple of 
Izaak Walton. 

The drives about St. Paul are limitless. 
Fifty miles of paved streets and nine times 
that amount of graded street make riding 
a pleasure. ‘Thirty-eight parks and vari- 
ous places of interest make attractive ter-_ 
mini for the excursions. Como Park with 
its pretty lake and handsome grounds, 
which are the result of the work of the 
prisoners in the workhouse, is the leading 
park. Indian Mounds, on Dayton’s bluff, 
are not only an object of curiosity, but from 
them an unsurpassed view can be had of 
river, valley, and city. Up the river, Fort 
Snelling with its gray buildings and round 
tower, which stood guard for many years 
against the depredations of the Indians, 
reposes in the peacefulness of old age. 
Here a detachment of regulars is stationed, 
and it is a pretty sight to see them form 
on the emerald sward at sundown for 
dress parade, a picture framed in by cozy 
officers’ quarters and historic walls. Min- 
nehaha, whose sweet song Longfellow 
caught, is not far distant. ‘The slender 
stream that falls over the edge turns to 
silver as it pours into the dark bowl formed 
by the eroded rock. ‘The picturesque glen, 
through which the stream hurries after its 
leap, is a pleasant place to saunter and for- 
get the strifes of the world in the murmur 
of stream and fall, whose beauty charmed 
even the hearts of the savages. 

Nor does winter place an embargo on 
the recreations of St. Paul. ‘The city is 
famous as the home of the “ Frost King,” 
and when he came to take possession of 
the palace made of crystal, the magnifi- 
cence of his reception drew spectators 
from the farthest limits of the land. The 
fountains of colored fire, the storm of 
rockets, bombs, and Roman candles, re- 
vealing the white battlements against the 
background of a star-gemmed sky, the 
streets lined with colored lights that arched 
over corners and shed their many-colored 
beams on snow-shoe and toboggan clubs, 
made a fete as gorgeously representative 
of a northern clime as is the Mardi Gras 
or the Festival of the Veiled Prophet of 
a southern zone. ‘The mild weather of the 
past two years has prevented these car- 
nival scenes, but when the sharp atmos- 
phere of another winter comes, sparkling 
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as a brilliant and as stimulating as cham- 
pagne, St. Paul will again be the theatre of 
the greatest winter revels on the continent. 

In its every-day garb St. Paul represents 
the antitheses of fifty years. Some land- 
marks of pioneer times look up at the 
creations of the present, which in turn 
ambitiously peer into the future. ‘The 


. older scenes throw into stronger relief the 
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achievements of the day and the possi- 
bilities of coming years. ‘The city bristles 
with the activity of a frontier town modi- 
fied by achieved success and a belief that 
its heritage is secure. As the capital of 
the Northwest, a unique portion of the 
republic, it is an interesting outgrowth of 
conditions in many respects unparalleled 
on the globe. 
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A ROMANCE 


OF CASTINE. 


By Isabel G. Eaton, 


“Far eastward o’er the lovely bay 
Penobscot’s clustered wigwams lay. 
And gently from the Indian town 
The verdant hillside slopes adown 
To where the sparkling waters play.” 
— Mogg Megone. 


HERE are many pilgrims of the sum- 
mer who stray each year to the coast 
of Maine, and pitch their tents in the 

quaint old town of Castine, called a cen- 
tury ago by the name of “ Bagaduce.” 
The upper ridge of the peninsula, two 
hundred feet above the sea, is crowned by 
the remains of old Fort George, from 
whose grassy ramparts is an enchanting 
view over the village, harbor, and bay. 
To the left, eighteen miles away, rises the 
rounded peak of Bluehill ; and far to the 
southeast the azure crest of the Mount 
Desert hills are outlined against the sky. 
It is one of the “ old towns with a his- 


tory,” though not all who gaze upon the 
ruined earthworks which still remain, value 
the place on account of its historic inter- 
est, for Castine is fast becoming the fash- 
ion. Many of its lovers, however, visiting 
the old fort which once bristled with Brit- 
ish cannon, conjure up the romantic past 
as they gaze and dream. [Into thy listening 
ear, dear summer traveller, I whisper this 
little romance of old Castine. 


L 


THE tardy summer, which since the days 
of the Pilgrims comes slowly up the wind- 
swept eastern coast, had bloomed at Bag- 
aduce. The little settlement, so long dwell- 
ing at peace after the varying changes of 
fortune it had undergone in the eventful 
past, was full of life and excitement now 
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in this year of our Lord 1779 ; for two regi- 
ments of British soldiers from Halifax, 
under General McLean, had come to take 
possession in the name of the king. The 
place swarmed from morn till night with 
the busy red-coats, at work upon the for- 
tifications which the general had at once 
set about constructing. A new fort was 
rising upon the high ridge of the penin- 
sula, overlooking the ancient earthworks 
which had been the scene of siege and 
battle in the days long gone. Many a year 
had passed since French baron and Dutch 
pirate had wielded sword and cutlass for 
the possession of this little trading post, 
and time had covered the old batteries 
with a thick carpet of peaceful green. 

Magnificent was the sweep of land and 
sea which the new fort commanded from 
its lofty elevation. ‘The trained eye of 
General McLean had seen at once the 
advantages it would possess to command 
every approach ; and his prophetic soul 
warned him that he would not long be left 
in peaceful possession of Bagaduce. The 
war-ships, A//any, North, and Nautilus, 
which had conveyed the regiments from 
Halifax, remained to guard the harbor. 
Every man that could be spared was de- 
tailed for labor in clearing land and dig- 
ging the trenches for the new fort ; while 
through the busy summer days thg sound 
of axe, hammer, and spade resounded. 
Many of the settlers were impressed into 
service, greatly to the disgust of those who 
were patriotically inclined, and who re- 
sented this intrusion of the minions of 
King George into their quiet community. 

One sunny July morning a group of 
British officers, in all the bravery of scarlet 
uniform, gold lace, and powdered wig, 
were gathered near the fort, watching the 
laborers hauling logs into the bastions, 
overlooked by the vigilant eye of the gen- 
eral, who did not disdain to lend a hand 
2s well as supervision to the work. 

“What shall the fort be called, Gen- 
eral?” asked a tall, handsome young lieu- 
tenant, as the general found a leisure 
moment and joined the group. “Shall we 
name it after the worthies of the past who 
have dwelt here, Grandfontaine, La Tour, 
it. Castin? Or there is the old chief of 
the Tarratines, whose daughter St. Castin 
married — a royal old sachem, they say he 
was; how would ‘ Fort Madockawando’ 
sound ?” 
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The other officers laughed, while the 
general stood a moment in thought. 

“Those names are all too long,” he 
said, taking off his chapeau and wiping his 
forehead. “It shall be named for our 
royal master, King George, a word easily 
spoken, and short as well. Fort George 
it shall be !”’ 

“ Long live the King!” exclaimed an- 
other of the group. “Shall we not drink 
a toast in honor of Fort George, General ?” 
A glass of old Madeira or Cliquot would 
not come amiss this hot day.” 

The sentiment was universally approved, 
and an aid was hastily despatched to the 
Nautilus for a package of Madeira. The 
officers gayly filled their glasses, and with 
laughter and merry quip the toast was drunk 
to the honor of the King and Fort George. 

In the midst of the merriment, a young 
girl, slender and fleet of foot, ran lightly 
up the path, past the shaded knoll where 
the officers were reclining as they drank 
their wine, and disappeared behind the 
mound of, freshly thrown up earth. A 
white-bearded man in shirt-sleeves soon 
appeared, evidently summoned by a mes- 
sage from the girl, and walked with her 
down the hill-slope toward the settlement, 
the girl pausing a moment to listen as the 
young officer who had first spoken, sang a , 
little soldier’s song in a rich baritone. 


“ Tlow stands the glass around ? 

For shame, ye take no care, my boys. 
How stands the glass around ? 

Let mirth and wine abound. 
Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Whose: business ‘tis to die?” 


The girl drew nearer, as if fascinated by 
the wild, rolicking rhythm of the song, and 
when the singer stopped and looked up, 
directed by the glances of the others, he 
saw the listener, whom he had not noticed 
before, gazing at him with shy yet earnest 
attention. 

It was a fair girlish head that the rays 
of the sun fell upon, touching the ringlets 
about her forehead into a golden nimbus. 
Her blue eyes sparkled, her lips were 
parted as she listened to the song, and her 
sunbonnet, instead of being on her head, 
dangled from her hand by its strings. She 
was clad in a simple gown of calico; but 
the grace of her attitude, as she stood a 
moment before the group, in spite of the 
severe outlines of her drapery, struck the 
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young man’s attention. Her eyes fell be- 
fore his gaze ; but before she had time to 
turn and flee General McLean kindly said, 
“Good morning, Mistress Polly, will you 
too take a sip of wine in honor of Fort 
George? We have just named it after the 
King. I hope we may include you among 
his loyal subjects. Philip, pour out a glass 
for Miss Westcott !”’ | 

The singer, Philip Collier, filled a wine 
glass and gracefully presented it to the girl, 
who, blushing, turned her eyes to the young 
man’s face and shyly took the glass in her 
hand. Lieutenant Collier filled his own, 
and touching Miss Westcott’s glass, pro- 
posed her health, to which all the others 
gallantly drank. ‘The girl’s blushes deep- 
ened as she touched her glass to her lips, 
drank a little of its contents, and then 
stood with a little puzzled look, as not 
knowing what was the proper thing to do 
on such an occasion as a public toast- 
drinking. Her self-possession did not en- 
tirely desert her, however, for she made a 
little courtesy as Philip Collier took the 
glass from her hand, and said :— 

“T used to be one of the king’s sub- 
jects when we lived in Halifax, but I don’t 
know now what Iam, I have often wished 
we were back there again, for it is so dull 
here.” 

“Did you come from Halifax ?’’ asked 
Lieutenant Collier. “I thought you did 
not resemble the Yankee girls here.” 

“Father says he is a Yankee,” replied 
Miss Polly smiling demurely. “So I sup- 
pose I ought to be one too. But | like 
the English better, though I don’t say so 
to father. He doesn’t—" Here she 
stopped, remembering that she was in the 
company of British officers. 

“Doesn’t like the English, hey? Well, 
perhaps we may be able to overcome his 
prejudices before we leave Bagaduce,” 
laughed the general, looking with admira- 
tion at Polly’s roseleaf face. But Polly 
dropped a courtesy and, with a shy glance 
toward the young man who had _ proposed 
her health, ran down the hill with a grace- 
ful step, never stopping to look behind. 

“By Jove, a pretty creature!” ex- 
claimed one of the group. “She is no 
Yankee, it is evident, from her ease of 
manner and her face. She is more like a 
French demoiselle.”’ 

“She is the daughter of that old rebel 
Westcott,” replied the general. ‘‘ He was 
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once a fur trader, I understand, and lived 
in Canada all his life as a sort of coureur 
des bois, until he took a notion to settle 
here and turn Yankee patriot. He has 
refused to take the oath of allegiance, I 
hear. But his daughter is descended from 
one of the old French emigrés through her 
mother, and shows her gentle blood. Polly 
is a fine girl, though she is wild as a young 
deer and paddles her canoe like an Indian. 
But we have idled here long enough, gen- 
tlemen.” And, followed by the others, the 
general took his way down the hill to re- 
turn to the Nautilus. 


LI. 


THE officers of His Majesty’s regiments 
found life in the little settkement rather 
monotonous as the days passed, and only 
the occupation of fort-building, the con- 
struction of one or two small batteries on 
Dyce’s Point, and card-playing served to 
fill the time. Society at that period had 
not attained the elegance and exclusive- 
ness that characterized Bagaduce at a later 
date, when it became a town and commer- 
cial wealth flowed into it from beyond the 
seas. Most of the inhabitants were poor 
farmers or fisherman ; and provisions and 
clothing were scarce and high in price. 
The advent of two regiments of soldiers, 
and _ their consequent demands upon the 
resources of the gardens and farmyards, 
together with the confiscation of the mus- 
kets and flint-locks of the settlers by the 
British general, had not tended to cor- 
diality on the part of the resident families 
towards the invaders. 

Of those most rampant in rebellion to 
the domination of the English was old 
Job Westcott, of whose pretty daughter we 
have caught a glimpse. He had come to 
Bagaduce with his family from Canada 
three years previously, built himself a 
house, and vigorously espoused the patriot 
cause. He was an active, hale old man, 
wearing a long snowy beard in defiance of 
the fashion of the day, and spent his time 
in hunting, fishing, and cultivating his 
garden. His quiet, retiring wife sought 
little intercourse with their neighbors ; but 
their only child, Polly they called her, ran 
wild over the settlement, according to her 
own sweet will, Every fine day a birch 
canoe, paddled by Polly’s dextrous hands, 
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was seen flitting over the waters of the 
harbor, shooting past the war vessels at a 
respectful distance ; and when not in her 
canoe, Polly was sure to be seen roaming 
about on the rocky shore or through the 
forest, as free and as fleet as the deer. 

Lieutenant Philip Collier was an ardent 
sportsman ; and when not on duty often 
strolled about the country, gun in hand, in 
search of game. One day while hunting, 
he came suddenly upon Miss Polly on the 
northerly shore, listening with rapt delight 
to the notes of a thrush warbling in the 
trees overhead. He had noted, as he 
peeped through the branches which, reach- 
ing over the path, hid him from her view 
as he approached, the statuesque grace of 
her attitude as she stood poised on a pro- 
jecting shelf of rock, where a misstep 
would have sent her into the water below. 
Half afraid of frightening her, he stood 
still and watched her dilating eyes, the 
smile of pleasure that parted her lips as 
the woodland music floated through the 
still forest air and mingled with the plash 
of the incoming tide-waves breaking on 
the rocks at her feet. Her sun-bonnet 
had fallen from her head and hung around 
her neck. ‘The soul of the musician and 
poet shone forth from her unconscious 
face. Collier gazed at her, wondering the 
while at this forest-fairy in calico, with the 
artist soul shining in every feature. Ina 
moment more she had stepped swiftly 
down over the rock and was gone. 

By this time Philip Collier was fired with 
an intense curiosity to discover, if possible, 
of what this elusive maiden was made. 
Since the episode at the fort, she had been 
very shy of meeting the soldiers, perhaps 
because her father had shown such open 
rebellion to the English authority. Collier 
fancie 1 he would not be welcome at the 
Westcott house ; but he watched his op- 
portunity, and in a few days, while sitting 
at the door of one of the tents of the 
camp, he saw Miss Polly walking along 
the shore path in the direction of the old 
ruined French fort and seat herself on the 
grassy mound, guiltless now of gun or ar- 
mament. In an instant he seized his 
chapeau and followed her. She seemed 
to be sitting in a reverie, and he ap- 
proached softly, half afraid she would take 
alarm and flee at the sound of his step; 
but just as he was concocting a nice little 
speech to address to her, he had the mis- 


fortune to trip over the hidden root of a 
tree that ran across the path, and stum- 
bled, falling headlong in anything but a 
dignified attitude at Polly's feet. ‘The girl 
started, and burst into a merry laugh as 
she turned and beheld the elegant young 
officer invading her solitude in such a 
fashion. Her laughter continued in a joy- 
ous abandon that increased his chagrin, 
but he picked himself up, and with a red 
face said jocosely : — 

“Your very humble servant, Miss West- 
cott! On my knees, you see, I have 
begged your pardon for intruding !”’ 

Polly stopped laughing at once. 

‘Excuse my laughing, please,” she said, 
gravely. “ But I always laugh at every- 
thing, even at father when he scolds. He 
does not mind it.” 

“Tt is well to have something to laugh 
at in this dull place,” replied her visitor, 
seating himself at Polly’s side. “ There 
is not much here to interest a young girl. 
How do you manage to endure life here?” 

“Q, I stay out of doors,” said Polly 
simply. ‘ But when winter comes it its 
very lonely. Mrs. Perkins lent me some 
books to read, but I went to sleep over 
them.” 

“What were the books?” asked the 
young man, looking furtively at the pretty 
profile turned towards him as the girl sat 
with her eyes fixed upon the forests of 
Cape Rozier opposite. 

Polly made up a little face of disgust. 

there was Zimmermann on Se/i/ude, 
and Alleine’s Alarm fo the Unconverted, 
and Young’s Night Thoughts. Father 
called them hard names, and mother said 
they were heretic books.” 

It was now Philip’s turn to laugh. 

“Upon my word, a fine literary banquet 
for a young girl! I can give you some 
books to read that you will like better, if 
you will let me,—the plays of Shake- 
speare,— though perhaps you have read 
them, — Ven VOuixote, and the Spectator. 
Who was your mother, Miss Westcott, if I 
may ask?” 

“My mother was a Frenchwoman by 
birth, and a Catholic, though she does not 
tell any one here of it. ‘They would not 
have anything to say to a Catholic, you 
know. ‘They say that there used to be a 
chapel here in this very spot, and the old 
Baron Castin had priests here with him, 
who held service. ‘They tell of the Sieur 
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Grandfontaine, too, who ruled the country 
long ago, and was a great noble in France 
before he came here. I should like to have 
known him, and the Sieur St. Castin, too. 
Perhaps my great-grandmother did,” said 
Polly musingly, evidently finding pleasure 
in talking to one who would appreciate her 
fancies. 

“IT don’t know about the Sieur Grand- 
fontaine,” replied the young man, “ but 
the noble St. Castin seemed to have held 
his nobility in light esteem, since he mar- 
ried an Indian chief's daughter, and be- 
came half Indian himself. ‘There may be 
fascinations in the life of an Indian, but I 
prefer civilization myself.” 

“T found this here on the beach last 
summer among the pebbles,” said Polly, 
pulling out of her bosom something which 
was tied around her neck by a ribbon. 
She untied it and handed it to Philip. It 
-was- apparently a silver coin, oxydized by 
the action of water; but as Philip exam- 
ined it, he distinguished the figure of a 
lamb bearing a cross on one side of the 
coin, and an inscription in Latin on the 
other. After much study he spelled out 
the letters. They proved to be “ Nostra 
Dama Sanctz Spei,” with the date 1650, 
and he knew it must be a relic of the 
French occupation and of the chapel which 
once resounded with the prayer and chant 
of the devoted missionary priests who had 
invaded the Indian solitudes which were 
then a part of old Acadia. 

“Our Lady of Holy Hope’! it means,” 
said the young man. “ Perhaps old St. 
Castin himself wore this around his neck. 
I will give you a good price for this, Miss 
Westcott, if you will sell it to me.”’ 

Polly shook her head. 

“Mother says that it is an Agnus Dei, 
and keeps off evil spirits, for it was blessed 
by the priests. It would be sacrilege to 
sell it.” And she replaced the amulet in 
her bosom, 

“No evil spirits will ever trouble you, 
my dear girl,” said Philip ardently, unable 
to take his eyes from Polly’s expressive 
face, which reflected every emotion of her 
soul. What subtile depths of feeling lurked 
in her dark blue eyes, which rested upon 


1 There was unearthed in Castine a few years 
ago a piece of copper, with the inscription, “ Nos- 
tra Dama Sanctz Spei,” engraved upon it. It was 
the name of the ancient chapel of St. Castin’s 
time, which stood in the centre of the fort. 
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him at times with an inquiring gaze as of 
a soul imprisoned! It was a revelation to 
the young man, who had been accustomed 
to the society of powdered and patched 
dames of fashion, brilliant perhaps and 
beautiful, but with manners as artificial as 
the times then were. A sudden longing 
seized him then and there, to fly with this 
young maiden of seventeen to some Uto- 
pian spot, where he could look forever into 
those blue eyes and find a heaven of un- 
sullied joy. But Polly woke him from this 
impossible dream. 

“Tt is late,” she said, rising and taking 
her way along the homeward path. Col- 
lier silently followed her until nearly at her 
door, when he ventured to ask if he might 
call upon her mother. Polly stopped, a 
troubled look coming into her face. 

“ Father is so angry with the English for 
coming here, that I am afraid you would 
not enjoy calling at our house,” she said, 
candidly stating the disagreeable fact. 
** Perhaps he will get over it, and then you 
can come.” 

“ But I do not want to wait till he gets 
over it,”’ replied Philip entreatingly. “‘ May 
I not bring you the books? Iam not afraid 
of your father.”’ 

Polly smiled —a_ dazzling little smile 
that shone out from under the sunbonnet, 
and with a half assenting nod she vanished 
inside the garden gate. 

“What fools these mortals be!” said 
the young man to himself as he turned 
and strode to the shore. “A little Yankee 
girl in a sunbornet !” 

But the face in the sunbonnet would 
not be banished from his mind. In the 
evening he sat on the quarter deck of the 

‘autilus meditatively smoking, while his 
comrades played piquet and rallied him 
on his unsociability. A sunset of rare 
splendor was flooding the calm waters with 
an avalanche of color. Beyond Long Island 
the Camden Hills lifted their kingly brows 
in purple state, forming a background to 
the gold and azure of the sea. Philip 
Collier watched the exquisite picture while 
the lingering northern twilight closed in 
around ‘them, and spoke not. 

“So the canoe-maiden captured you in 
the old fort this morning, Collier,” said 
Captain Mowatt of the 4//any, rising from 
the card-table and its noisy group of play- 
ers, and crossing the deck. “A _ pair of 
bright eyes are more effective than Yankee 
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six-pounders, eh? Did she demand un- 
conditional surrender ?”’ 

“Not exactly,” replied Philip. “ But 
Miss Westcott is really a beautiful girl, 
full of soul and spirit. She is a veritable 
Miranda.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Captain Mowatt, 
raising his eyebrows at the young man’s 
enthusiasm.  “ And are you to be Prince 
Ferdinand to this Miranda? Beware of 
that old Caliban, her father, though; he 
is the most troublesome rebel there is in 
Bagaduce. He seems to bear a personal 
spite against every mother’s son of us.” 

“T am not afraid of him,” replied Philip. 
“ By Jove, I sould like to see his daugh- 
ter well dressed and educated, and in the 
position where she belongs.” 

Captain Mowatt laughed. “ Perhaps 
your swan might prove a very ordinary 
duck. Better leave her in the oblivion of 
these primeval forests. She will never 
know what she loses in not being a society 
bird of paradise.” 

Philip made no reply. 

“T am afraid the Yankees will give us 
trouble yet,” Captain Mowatt went on, 
as he paced the deck and admired the 
view spread out in the vivid sunset colors. 
“Tt is an important post and has great 
facilities for trade. I expect to see an in- 
vasion of the colonists to dislodge us. ‘The 
place has seen several naval engagements 
during the last hundred years, though the 
French seem to have held it most of the 
time. It is a lovely spot, and what a har- 
bor! The navies of old England could 


float iri it, with room to spare ! 


Arter their simple supper the next day, 
the Westcott family were gathered in the 
little sitting-room. ‘The old man, weary 
with the day’s compulsory toil, sat think- 
ing in surly discontent in his wooden arm- 
chair. His patient wife plied her busy 
spinning-wheel in the corner; while Miss 
Polly sat by the window, pretending to 
mend the stockings, but in reality with her 
eyes and thoughts far away, beyond the 
forest trees. 

“Father,” she suddenly cried, turning 
to him, “ why didn’t you stay in Halifax, 
instead of coming here? What is there 
here for me? I want to know something ; 
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but I am growing up like an Indian girl in 
the woods! I want to read books and 
learn music and be fit for something be- 
sides mending stockings and paddling a 
canoe like a squaw. I might as well live 
in a wigwam.”’ 

Her father looked up in surprise. 

“Why, Polly, girl, what has put such 
nonsense into your head? What does a 
girl want of books? They fill her head 
with trash. You ought to be happy — 
nothing to do but enjoy yourself the whole 
day long!” 

“But I want something to do besides 
enjoy myself,” replied Polly, with spirit. 
“Tam not contented with knowing nothing 
and being a wild country girl. Look here !” 
and Polly ran into the parlor and brought 
out a miniature, which she held up to view. 
“There is my grandmother St. Evremond. 
She was a lady, and not a savage. Mother 
says I look like her; and that she could 
sing, and play on the harpsichord, and read 
books in Latin, and speak to people in 
many languages. Why cannot I be like 
her as well as look like her? I was named 
for her, too!” 

The old man looked in astonishment at 
Polly, who stood before him with flashing 
eyes, and voice ringing in her passionate 
earnestness. ‘The spinning-wheel ceased 
its whir while Polly was speaking, and the 
mother’s eyes filled with long repressed 
tears. 

A knock at the door brought Polly down 
from her heroics to the realities. She ran 
to the door, the miniature still in her hand. 
There stood Philip Collier with his arms 
full of books. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Polly, hardly knowing 
whether or no to admit into her father’s 
presence one of the obnoxious English. 
He admitted himself, however, and stalked 
calmly into the sitting-room, oblivious of 
the old man’s angry stare and Polly’s em- 
barrassment. With courteous speech and 
adroit compliment he proceeded to make 
himself agreeable, and succeeded so well 
that the old man had no choice but to 
answer his visitor with civility. ‘The young 
man asked to see the miniature in Polly’s 
hand, and was surprised and delighted to 
behold an exquisite portrait of a beautiful 
woman so like Polly’s own self that if the 
costume and powdered hair and shining 
pearls had not proclaimed the Parisian 
beauty of an earlier age, he would have 
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sworn that the original stood before his 
eyes. 

“It is my grandmother, Marie St. Evre- 
mond,” said Polly. 

“Tt is one of Cosway’s early portraits,” 
said Philip. “It is very like you, Miss 
Westcott ;” and the young man looked 
from the painted beauty to the living one 
in admiration he did not attempt to con- 
ceal. 

“She and my father came to Quebec 
with the Count Frontenac,” said Mrs. West- 
cott, speaking for the first time ; “and her 
life was a sadone. They lost their seigniory 
in the wars of the French and English, and 
left me a penniless orphan when I was very 
young. My mother could not stand the 
hardships of life in Canada then.” 

“Those were troublous times for New 
France,” said the young man. ‘“ Perhaps 
the climate was too severe for the fair lilies 
of France. The lion of England was more 
successful. But my race are not all plun- 
derers and tyrants.” Seeing the cloud 
rising on the old man’s face, he rose to go. 

“T have brought Miss Westcott some 
books which I hope she will find interest- 
ing. They are not religious ones,’”’ con- 
tinued the young officer, observing the 
scowl with which Mr. Westcott regarded 
the volumes. “ Here is the Shakespeare, 
Miss Westcott. You, sir, will be mightily 
entertained with the adventures of Don 
Quixote, if you will read them.” 

“We have no books,” exclaimed Polly, 
“ except mother’s prayer-book and Zhomas 
a@ Kempis, and the Bible and primer.” She 
opened the door for her visitor, who paused 
a moment on the threshold and took her 
little brown hand in his. 

“T am going to practice at target shoot- 
ing on the Point after drill to-morrow after- 
noon,” he said. “Will you not let me 
teach you how to handle a gun, —or are 
you afraid to touch one?” 

“T am afraid of nothing, and would like 
to learn how to shoot,” replied the young 
girl. ‘I thank you for the books, sir; I 
will read them, every word, and , persuade 
father to read them too.” 


IV. 


It was a month since the British had 
landed in Bagaduce. The summer had 
deepened into August, and the destinies of 
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two people had been decided in that brief 


period. In times of momentous change 
events succeed each other rapidly, as the 
kaleidoscope of fortune whisks the lenses 
of our frail lives into varying combinations, 
now brilliant as the rainbow, now sombre 
with the shadows of sorrow. The swift- 
flying summer days had brought a new 
element into Polly Westcott’s life, rousing 
into being forces hitherto lying dormant in 
her Undine soul. 

It was a breezy morning in early August. 
High upon the cliffs at the end of Dyce’s 
Point, where the waves break with the full 
force of the ocean current, a young soldier 
and a maiden stood looking’ seaward at a 
fleet of white-winged vessels slowly ad- 
vancing into view before the southeast 
ocean breeze. ‘The girl’s face wore an 
anxious look, and she held in her hands a 
musket with which she had evidently been 
practising. On a tree twenty yards away 
were various white paper marks, perforated 
with bullet-holes, which told of Polly’s 
keen eye and sure aim. But it was of 
graver matters that the two were convers- 
ing now. 

“Father knew this fleet was coming,” 
said Polly, as they watched one white sail 
after another appear above the horizon. 
“He said yesterday that there was going 
to be an end to British rule in Bagaduce, 
and if’not he should go away and take 
mother and me with him. I thought I 
would tell you what he said. ‘There is 
no telling what he will do.” 

“The Americans will outnumber us 
two to one,” replied the young man 
gloomily. “ ‘There is no reason why they 
should not conquer us. ‘The gencral said 
to-day that he should prepare for an early 
surrender. In that case there will be no 
occasion for your father to leave here ; it 
will be myself that will have to go. A 
month ago I should have hailed the pros- 
pect, but now —” He looked around at 
the girl’s face, which was partly turned 
from him, so that he could not see the 
tears which were welling up beneath her 
drooping eyelids. She did not speak, 
and Philip said, after a pause, “ Would you 
care, Polly, if I should go away never to 
return?” 

A little spasm shook her slender figure. 
She dropped the musket, and turned to 
him, the full fire of her blue eyes shining 
through mists of tears. 
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“Did Miranda care when Prince Fer- 
dinand came from the world she had 
never seen?” cried Polly, passionately. 
“You have made me wish to be some- 
thing besides a wild cat in the woods! 
Father laughs at me, and poor mother has 
to do as he says, for he will be obeyed. 
But I cannot bear it! I look at my grand- 
mother’s picture, and I want to be like 
her. I have read about Perdita and Por- 
tia and Juliet, and I want to do some- 
thing in the world as they did!” 

“My darling!” cried Philip, carried 
beyond himself by Polly’s impassioned 
words. “You have taught me that the 
world you long for is nothing without love ! 
I would live in the woods forever with 
you, Polly! But if you can love me, | 
will find a way to take you to the life you 
long for.”’ 

He held out his arms, but there was 
something in Polly’s manner that kept 
him from touching her. She shook her 
head, and stepped back out of his reach. 

“You are a gentleman highly born, 
and you would soon tire of a country 
girl like me,” she said. “I would not 
be the laughing stock of your family and 
your friends!” Polly was proud, with the 
pride of nature’s nobility. She drew her- 
self up and looked at him defiantly. 
Philip returned her gaze with one so re- 
proachful, so loving, so entreating, that 
her pride gave way before it. She threw 
herself into his arms. ‘“‘ Forgive me, for- 
give me!” she cried. “I do love you. I 
would follow you everywhere.” 

The incoming vessels, regardless of the 
romance enacting in their very presence, 
as it were, regardless of all the kisses and 
rapture, sailed with the easy confidence of 
superior strength up the bay into the 
stronghold of the enemy. Collier aroused 
himself at last with a cry of self-reproach. 

“T must return to duty, sweet one; I 
have run the risk of a reprimand as it is! 
There will be hot work here, and no one 
knows what the issue will be. ‘ Our busi- 
ness ’tis to die’ you know, Polly.” 

“T have loved you, I think, ever since 
I heard you sing that song,” whispered 
Polly, as they walked back to the settle- 
ment hand in hand, Philip’s soul filled 
with vague plans and hopes. They parted 
with sweet words, while the grim spectre 
of approaching war looked on the love- 
making with unpitying stare, 
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V. 


THE Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
had taken matters into its own hands, 
and on its own responsibility had sent the 
expensively equipped fleet to drive the 
enemy from Bagaduce. It was com- 
manded by Commodore Saltonstall, with 
Generals Lovell and Wadsworth of revo- 
lutionary fame as military commanders ; 
and history relates that Paul Revere, the 
hero of the midnight ride to Lexington, 
also accompanied the expedition as master 
of ordnance. Never had a campaign 
opened with more favorable auspices for 
an easily won victory on the part of the 
besiegers than this of Bagaduce. Alas 
for patriotic annals, it is marked with the 
bar sinister in the nation’s history. 

The days following the news of the ex- 
pected arrival of the American fleet were 
days of active preparation with the British 
general and his men. ‘The new fort was 
hastily put into a condition for active 
work, the vessels in the harbor were drawn 
up in line of battle, and every gun was 
placed where it could do most effective 
execution. 

have been victorious in nineteen 
battles,” said the general, “ but the twen- 
tieth will conquer me.” 

Job Westcott was exultant, and made 
no secret of his joy to any who would 
listen. ‘“‘We will soon send the British 
about their business,” he declared, the 
evening before hostilities commenced, to 
his womankind, who listened to him with 
varying emotions. Polly’s fiery heart was 
the scene of an agony of dread during the 
ensuing weeks, a dread which she could 
share with no one, for there was no one 
who would understand. 

The Americans opened fire upon the 
English vessels, —a fire kept up for days, 
but with little result. For some unex- 
plained reason, the grand coup de guerre, 
which was to win the glorious victory ex- 
pected on both sides, was never struck. 
Officers and men grew impatient, then in- 
dignant at the shilly-shallying of Commo- 
dore Saltonstall, while each day’s delay 
was worth a thousand men to General 
McLean. 

Day after day Polly listened to the noise 
of battle, and every cannon-shot pierced 
her heart. Day after day she heard her 
father’s cursing and threats of murder and 
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sedition, and uttered no complaint. She 
seemed to grow years older with each day. 
The freedom of her out-door life was at 
an end; she could only remain in the 
house with her mother and await the end. 

One afternoon, while the twilight shad- 
ows were creeping over the hill-slope, 
Polly sat at her little chamber window, 
overlooking the harbor. She had watched 
for long, imagining that every scarlet coat 
in the boats going to and from the vessels 
belonged to Philip, when she saw a boat 
glide to the landing and an officer spring 
out and come towards the house. She 
watched the tall figure as it came nearer, 
and the words of a French chanson he was 
lightly singing floated upward to her ears : 


“Tl y a long temps que je t’aime, 
Jamais je ne t’oublierais!” 


She flew down the stairs and to the door, 
to meet Philip’s eager face and out- 
stretched hands. 

“At last I found a moment’s respite,” 
he said, clasping her in his arms in the 
dark little passage. “1 came to see your 
father —to ask him for you. Is he at 
home, sweetheart ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” replied Polly, shuddering. 
“But he is more angry than ever because 
the British are still here. He will never 
let me marry you!” 

“We shall see!” said Philip lghtly, 
opening the door and walking into the 
sitting-room. ‘The old man sat near the 
window, watching the flames of a burning 
barn on the opposite shore, and an angry 
scowl greeted the young Englishman as he 
entered the room. JDirectly, in kind and 
courteous words, Philip stated his errand 
to the astounded old man, — his desire to 
marry Polly, — and urging as a special favor 
for her and for himself, that she should be 
allowed to go to Halifax and attend the 
school there for the next two years. 

“T love your daughter with all my 
heart,”’ he said, ignoring the pale fury in 
the old man’s face ; “and she has said that 
she loves me. I beg you will not oppose 
us. Mrs. Westcott will speak for me, I 
am sure.” 

He turned to Polly’s mother, who threw 
her apron over her head and wept, with- 
out answering. But the old man, regard- 
less of Polly’s arms about his neck and his 
wife’s tears, pointed the young Englishman 
to the door. 
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“Tt isn’t enough for you to steal our 
guns and our fodder, but you want to 
take my girl away from me!” he cried. 
“Only when I am dead shall that thing 
be. Polly shall marry a Yankee like her 
father, and no smooth-tongued English- 
man! She shall stay here in Bagaduce 
with me or go to Boston, where they are 
rid of tyrants !”’ 

“We must wait longer, Polly, that is 
all,”’ said the young soldier proudly, though 
with trembling voice ; and with one long, 
sorrowful look, he strode from the room. 
The girl sprang after him with a loud cry ; 
but Philip was already half way to the 
landing-place before she could reach the 
outer door. It seemed like the door of 
hope shut in her face. She turned and 
climbed the stairs to her little room, and 
threw herself upon the floor in blank 
despair. 

Life does not stop for the woes of young 
seventeen, and the days of skirmishing 
and cannonading still went on, bringing 
their fruit of wounds and death upon both 
sides. Polly’s father reproached her bit- 
terly, and bade her think no more of the 
young Englishman. She expected this. 
She met her father’s irate words with 
silence, and the old man in anger left the 
house and was absent for several days. 

It was the eighteenth day of the siege, 
a cool, sparkling day with a stiff, northerly 
breeze stirring the waters into white- 
capped waves. Inside Fort George, in 
the rude log barracks, a group of British 
officers were gathered. A dusty messen- 
ger stood in the midst, while the general 
read the despatches he had brought. 

“Hurrah!” shouted a captain of the 
Eighty-second, “ Yankee Doodle is upset 
this time! Long live King George!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Philip 
Collier, coming into the room. ‘“ News 
from headquarters ?”’ 

“T should say news,” replied General 
McLean. “Reinforcements are on the 
way. Your brother, Sir George, is among 
them, and will be. here to-night, and none 
too soon, for I believe the Yankees are 
concentrating their forces for a final at- 
tack.” 

“Saltonstall is a coward !” said Philip, 
contemptuously. ‘ What in the name of 
Mars has he been doing all this time?” 

“ British gold has often been a factor in 
the affairs of this wicked world,” said the 
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captain, with a shrug. “ There are con- 
solations for being called a coward.” 

Philip looked from one to the other as 
if not quite comprehending. “Do you 
mean that he has been bribed?” he burst 
out at last. “So much the worse for us ! 
British honor ought to outvalue British 
gold!” 

“ Perhaps you would like to conduct a 
favorable negotiation with old Westcott in 
regard to his pretty daughter,” laughed 
Captain Farnham, who had slyly observed 
the progress of the young man’s wooing, 
sharply changing the subject. Philip took 
no notice of the remark, but beckoned the 
general into an adjoining room. 

“T heard from a spy to-day that West- 
cott is preparing to leave Bagaduce with 
his family,” he said, a troubled look on his 
face. “He has a sloop waiting at Long 
Island. He has evidently a plan to outwit 
us and escape, but he must be circum- 
vented, General !”’ 

“Let him go, by all means,” said the 
general, with a shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders. ‘I, for one, shall be glad to have 
the place rid of him.” 

“ But he is to take his family with him,” 
pursued the young man in an agitated 
voice. “When Miss Westcott leaves Bag- 
aduce, General, I wish that it shall be with 
me. He will take her to Boston, where I 
cannot follow her.” 

“Has it gone so far as that, Phil?” 
asked the general in surprise. ‘“ What 
will Sir George and your family say to 
that?” 

“As I am a younger son, it is of no con- 
sequence what they say,” replied Philip. 
“The harder question is about her family. 
I have asked the old man for permission 
to marry her, and was forcibly refused.” 

“Well, Philip, it seems a rather mixed 
state of things,” said General McLean, 
looking fondly at the handsome young 
lieutenant. “ But wait a while, and see what 
will turn up. Only be sure of yourself, my 
_ dear boy. It will be only a question of a 
little time now,” he quickly added, “when 
we shall capture the whole American fleet. 
Westcott will not get very far away, I pre- 
dict. Cannot you find out from your lady 
how they mean to go?”’ 

“‘T shall not ask her to betray her father,”’ 
said Philip, proudly. 

“You are a noble fellow, Philip,” cried 
the old commander ; and there came into 
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his mind the words of a ballad much 
quoted then, and serving as an oriflame 
for the warriors of succeeding genera- 
tions :— 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more! ” 


VI. 


Once more the white sails of a fleet of 
war-vessels dotted the waters of Penobscot 
Bay, and the star of the supposed assured 
victory went down in a cloud of disappoint- 
ment for the patriot cause. A scene of 
rout and demoralization ensued, which even 
now is never spoken of without shame. The 
Americans drew off their forces and em- 
barked in a panic, hoping to make good 
their escape. ‘The British vessels, assisted 
by the A/any, the North, and the Naut- 
dus, crowded on all sail for the pursuit ; 
and in the excitement of the moment 
Philip Collier, with the others, thought of 
little else than the joy of unexpected vic- 
tory. 

On the morning of the arrival of the 
British reinforcements, Job Westcott lifted 
the door-latch and entered the sitting- 
room, where Polly and her mother were 
sitting at their breakfast. His figure was 
bent with the agony of his disappointed 
hopes ; his features, worn and weary, were 
working ina spasm of rage. He had been 
gone from home two days, during which 
his wife and daughter had fought their 
fears alone. As he entered the room, the 
sound of fife and drum fell upon their ears. 
Looking from the window, they saw a corps 
of British soldiers marching around the 
settlement with jubilant step, playing the 
air of Yankee Doodle; and their feeling of 
derision seemed to vibrate through every 
note of the wild music. 

“Look there!” was the only greeting 
the old man gave his family as he pointed 
to the marching soldiers. “That is the 
way the dogs defy us to our faces! I have 
had enough of it — to-night we leave Bag- 
aduce forever! It is all up with us —re- 
inforcements are coming, and the Ameri- 
cans must fly !”’ 

Polly sat petrified at her father’s excited 
words, while Mrs. Westcott asked how he 
had heard this. 

“T have been to Fort Point with Wah- 
nota,” replied the old man, sinking into a 
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chair. “Do you think I have been idle 
all this time? I shall not run the risk of a 
defeat, and stay here longer under the in- 
fernal British rule. ‘There is a sloop waiting 
over at Long Island—the sloop that be- 
longs to Captain Turner. ‘To-night we shall 
be aboard her and on our way to Boston.’ 

“But, father, how can we get away? 
The sentinels at the fort will fire on us. 
No one can leave Bagaduce now without a 
pass from the general,” pleaded Polly. 

“Do not concern yourself about that,” 
replied her father sharply. “ When the 
British vessels get here the sentinels will 
be looking some other way than along the 
path through the woods to the North Cove. 
Wahnota will be there with his boat, and 
we shall cross the bay a few miles up, be- 
yond the range of the guns.” 

The old man rose and went into the 
cellar after weapons he had hidden there, 
and Polly with a breaking heart prepared 
to obey his plans. She had no way of 
communicating with Philip—she must 
leave him without a parting word or look. 
Her tears, long held back with Spartan 
courage, dropped upon the little treasures 
which she put together, not forgetting the 
precious miniature, whose fair beauty 
mocked her tears. Was her own sun to 
set in sorrow, like the poor grandmother’s 
in the olden days? 

When they turned the key in the door 
of their little home, late in the afternoon, 
Polly, with a farewell look at the Mauitilus, 
which had lain so many weeks in view 
from her chamber window, saw signs of 
active preparation on the ship. The sails 
were being hoisted, the anchor was rising 
with the chant of the sailors, and the guns 
bristled at her port-holes. No one noticed 
the exodus of the family in the wild ex- 
citement that prevailed. Far beyond, on 
Dyce’s Point, the Americans were hastily 
embarking, and the bay was dotted with 
the sails of both fleets, alike preparing for 
flight and pursuit. Amid the desultory 
warfare, the fugitives took their way, laden 
with such effects as could be easily carried, 
through a hidden path to the cove where 
the Indian was waiting. It was a wild at- 
tempt, as Job Westcott and the Indian 
knew ; but the old man had worked him- 
self into a blind fury. He had only one 
idea —to escape from the rule of the 
hated British. As for Polly, she had no 
space for thought of the danger in the way. 
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VII. 


On the decks of the Razsonadble, Sir 
George Collier’s ship, chaos reigned. Two 
of the American vessels just ahead of them 
were striving with the declining breeze of 
the late afternoon to escape through the 
strait between Dyce’s Point and Long 
Island. ‘The guns of the Razsonadble sent 
every few moments a volley of cannon-shot 
over the water, as a reminder to the enemy 
of the intentions of their pursuers. On 
the quarter-deck stood Sir George and 
Philip with General McLean and other 
officers. Sir George was looking through 
the ship’s glass at an object to the north- 
ward. 

“There is a small boat a couple of miles 
ahead on the weather-bow,”’ he said, lower- 
ing the glass as a broadside from the guns 
shook the vessel from stem to stern. 
Philip Collier eagerly-seized the glass, and 
scanned the water. 

“It is the Westcotts !” he cried, turning 
to General McLean with a pale and agi- 
tated face. “ I can distinguish two women 
in the boat, and the old man’s white beard. 
What is he thinking of, to cross the bay at 
such a time as this?” 

The general turned to Sir George, and 
spoke a few rapid words. ‘The boat, near- 
ing them as the ship sailed before the 
wind, was moving rapidly over the water, 
evidently trying to cross the bows of the 
American vessels. A fresh puff of wind 
sent the latter onward with greater speed ; 
and while Philip watched anxiously the 
boat tossing on the waves, the vessels sped 
by, and the boat came into the range of 
the guns of the AXazsenadb/e. Before he 
could cry out, there was a flash from one 
of the guns and a deep roar. 

The old man, seeing the danger, had 
risen in the boat, and levelled his musket 
wildly at the group on the vessel’s deck. 
A cannon-ball speeding on its swift, deadly 
course struck him in the breast, and he 
fell heavily over the side of the boat into 
the water. Wahnota, the Indian, flung 
away his oars in a panic of treacherous 
fear, and plunged overboard, nearly upset- 
ting the boat with the force of its rebound. 
The waters closed over them both, leaving 
the two women tossing helplessly in the 
midst of the me/ée of war. 

It seemed an age to Philip Collier before 
the Raisonadle was brought about and the 
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boat was out of range of the guns. One 
of the ship’s boats was hastily lowered, 
and he sprang into it, accompanied by 
the fond old general. Polly, who was sit- 
ting in the stern of the boat by her almost 
insensible mother, heard a voice calling 
her, and started up from her stupor of 
horror to see the face of Philip close be- 
side her. In another moment she was in 
his arms. 

The setting sun cast its rays that evening 
on a scene unparalleled in the annals of 
New England; and before the morning 
dawned the beautiful American fleet had 
ceased to exist. Some of the vessels were 
burned or blown up to prevent their cap- 
ture; others fell into the hands of the 
British, who kept up the pursuit through 
the whole long night. ‘The AXazsenadble 
ran two vessels upon the beach at Long 
Island, where the crew escaped by swim- 
ming ashore. Then Sir George took pos- 
session in the name of King George. 


There is littlke more to be told of this 
little romance of Castine. ‘The British 
held the place for several years afterwards ; 
but the faces of the principal actors in the 
drama of that summer evening were seen 
in Bagaduce no more. Doctor Calef, a 
‘Tory refugee from Massachusetts, who fig- 
ured in Bagaduce at that time as surgeon, 


chaplain, and commissary, sometimes spoke 
to the Perkins family, who had been friends 
of Polly’s, about the girl, who, he said, was 
attending a young ladies’ school in Hali- 
fax, and was taking the city quite by storm 
by her wit and beauty. A farmer from 
Long Island told Mr. Perkins that one of 
the vessels captured by Sir George Collier 
had been put to sea a few days afterwards, 
bearing the commander and his brother. 
The Perkinses finally decided that Mrs. 
Westcott and Polly must have gone with 
them to Halifax. After the evacuation of 
Bagaduce, three years later, Doctor Calef 
received a letter from General McLean, 
in which he made mention of a fine wed- 
ding at which he had assisted the week 
before. ‘The high contracting parties were 
Lieutenant Philip Collier, of his Majesty’s 
82d Regiment of Foot, and Miss Mary 
Westcott, the most beautiful girl in Hali- 
fax. It was further stated that the bride 
was possessed of a considerable fortune ; 
it being discovered after her father’s death 
that he had numerous sums of money to 
his credit in Canadian banks, to which she 
was the sole heiress. So it happened, after 
the fashion of the good old romances, that 
little Polly was dowered with all that would 
fit her to wed the scion of a fine old Eng- 
lish family; and the course of her true 
love had run smoothly at the last. 


STORIES OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVES. 
IV, 
ANTHONY BURNS. 


By Nina Moore Tiffany. 


manding of Sims to slavery before 

Boston was again aroused by a simi- 
lar struggle with the Fugitive Slave Law. 
In 1854, however, the memorable case of 
Anthony Burns shook the city with a still 
stronger agitation. To read the news- 
papers of the day, or to turn to Theodore 
Parker’s cuttings from them, is to plunge 
involuntarily into that fiery championship 


Tana years elapsed after the re- 


of the slave that lay so close at the root of 
our Civil War, and yet was so apart from 
the acknowledged motives of the defend- 
ers of the Union. Nothing could give a 
more vivid picture of the state of feeling 
in all grades of society and among men of 
all shades of political opinion than a col- 
lection of the contemporary accounts of 
the arrest and trial of Burns. The Boston 
Public Library contains files of the Zzder- 
ator and Commonwealth, on the one hand, 
and of the Gaseffe on the other, as well as 
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chair. “Do you think I have been idle 
all this time? I shall not run the risk of a 
defeat, and stay here longer under the in- 
fernal British rule. ‘There is a sloop waiting 
over at Long Island —the sloop that be- 
longs to Captain Turner. ‘To-night we shall 
be aboard her and on our way to Boston.’ 

“ But, father, how can we get away? 
The sentinels at the fort will fire on us. 
No one can leave Bagaduce now without a 
pass from the general,”’ pleaded Polly. 

“Do not concern yourself about that,” 
replied her father sharply. “ When the 
British vessels get here the sentinels will 
be looking some other way than along the 
path through the woods to the North Cove. 
Wahnota will be there with his boat, and 
we shall cross the bay a few miles up, be- 
yond the range of the guns.” 

The old man rose and went into the 
cellar after weapons he had hidden there, 
and Polly with a breaking heart prepared 
to obey his plans. She had no way of 
communicating with Philip—she must 
leave him without a parting word or look. 
Her tears, long held back with Spartan 
courage, dropped upon the little treasures 
which she put together, not forgetting the 
precious miniature, whose fair beauty 
mocked her tears. Was her own sun to 
set in sorrow, like the poor grandmother’s 
in the olden days? 

When they turned the key in the door 
of their little home, late in the afternoon, 
Polly, with a farewell look at the Nautilus, 
which had lain so many weeks in view 
from her chamber window, saw signs of 
active preparation on the ship. The sails 
were being hoisted, the anchor was rising 
with the chant of the sailors, and the guns 
bristled at her port-holes. No one noticed 
the exodus of the family in the wild ex- 
citement that prevailed. Far beyond, on 
Dyce’s Point, the Americans were hastily 
embarking, and the bay was dotted with 
the sails of both fleets, alike preparing for 
flight and pursuit. Amid the desultory 
warfare, the fugitives took their way, laden 
with such effects as could be easily carried, 
through a hidden path to the cove where 
the Indian was waiting. It was a wild at- 
tempt, as Job Westcott and the Indian 
knew ; but the old man had worked him- 
self into a blind fury. He had only one 
idea —to escape from the rule of the 
hated British. As for Polly, she had no 
space for thought of the danger in the way. 


OF CASTINE. 


VIL. 


On the decks of the Rassonable, Sir 
George Collier's ship, chaos reigned. ‘Two 
of the American vessels just ahead of them 
were striving with the declining breeze of 
the late afternoon to escape through the 
strait between Dyce’s Point and Long 
Island. ‘The guns of the Rassonadble sent 
every few moments a volley of cannon-shot 
over the water, as a reminder to the enemy 
of the intentions of their pursuers. On 
the quarter-deck stood Sir George and 
Philip with General McLean and other 
officers. Sir George was looking through 
the ship’s glass at an object to the north- 
ward. 

“There is a small boat a couple of miles 
ahead on the weather-bow,” he said, lower- 
ing the glass as a broadside from the guns 
shook the vessel from stem to. stern. 
Philip Collier eagerly seized the glass, and 
scanned the water. 

“It is the Westcotts.!”’ he cried, turning 
to General McLean with a pale and agi- 
tated face. “I can distinguish two women 
in the boat, and the old man’s white beard. 
What is he thinking of, to cross the bay at 
such a time as this?” 

The general turned to Sir George, and 
spoke a few rapid words. ‘lhe boat, near- 
ing them as the ship sailed before the 
wind, was moving rapidly over the water, 
evidently trying to cross the bows of the 
American vessels. A fresh puff of wind 
sent the latter onward with greater speed ; 
and while Philip watched anxiously the 
boat tossing on the waves, the vessels sped 
by, and the boat came into the range of 
the guns of the AXassonable. Before he 
could cry out, there was a flash from one 
of the guns and a deep roar. 

The old man, seeing the danger, had 
risen in the boat, and levelled his musket 
wildly at the group on the vessel’s deck. 
A cannon-ball speeding on its swift, deadly 
course struck him in the breast, and he 
fell heavily over the side of the boat into 
the water. Wahnota, the Indian, flung 
away his oars in a panic of treacherous 
fear, and plunged overboard, nearly upset- 
ting the boat with the force of its rebound. 
The waters closed over them both, leaving 
the two women tossing helplessly in the 
midst of the me/ée of war. 

It seemed an age to Philip Collier before 
the Raisonadée was brought about and the 
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boat was out of range of the guns. One 
of the ship’s boats was hastily lowered, 
and he sprang into it, accompanied by 
the fond old, general. Polly, who was sit- 
ting in the stern of the boat by her almost 
insensible mother, heard a voice calling 
her, and started up from her stupor of 
horror to see the face of Philip close be- 
side her. In another moment she was in 
his arms. 

The setting sun cast its rays that evening 
on a scene unparalleled in the annals of 
New England; and before the morning 
dawned the beautiful American fleet had 
ceased to exist. Some of the vessels were 
burned or blown up to prevent their cap- 
ture; others fell into the hands of the 
British, who kept up the pursuit through 
the whole long night. ‘The Aassonadble 
ran two vessels upon the beach at Long 
Island, where the crew escaped by swim- 
ming ashore. ‘Then Sir George took pos- 
session in the name of King George. 


There is little more to be told of this 
little romance of Castine. ‘The British 
held the place for several years afterwards ; 
but the faces of the principal actors in the 
drama of that summer evening were seen 
in Bagaduce no more. Doctor Calef, a 
‘Tory refugee from Massachusetts, who fig- 
ured in Bagaduce at that time as surgeon, 


chaplain, and commissary, sometimes spoke 
to the Perkins family, who had been friends 
of Polly’s, about the girl, who, he said, was 
attending a young ladies’ school in Hali- 
fax, and was taking the city quite by storm 
by her wit and beauty. A farmer from 
Long Island told Mr. Perkins that one of 
the vessels captured by Sir George Collier 
had been put to sea a few days afterwards, 
bearing the commander and his brother. 
The Perkinses finally decided that Mrs. 
Westcott and Polly must have gone with 
them to Halifax. After the evacuation of 
Bagaduce, three years later, Doctor Calef 
received a letter from General McLean, 
in which he made mention of a fine wed- 
ding at which he had assisted the week 
before. ‘The high contracting parties were 
Lieutenant Philip Collier, of his Majesty’s 
82d Regiment of Foot, and Miss Mary 
Westcott, the most beautiful girl in Hali- 
fax. It was further stated that the bride 
was possessed of a considerable fortune ; 
it being discovered after her father’s death 
that he had numerous sums of money to 
his credit in Canadian banks, to which she 
was the sole heiress. So it happened, after 
the fashion of the good old romances, that 
little Polly was dowered with all that would 
fit her to wed the scion of a fine old Eng- 
lish family; and the course of her true 
love had run smoothly at the last. 
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ANTHONY BURNS, 


By Nina Moore Tiffany. 


I, 


manding of Sims to slavery before 

Boston was again aroused by a simi- 
lar struggle with the Fugitive Slave Law. 
In 1854, however, the memorable case of 
Anthony Burns shook the city with a still 
stronger agitation. To read the news- 
papers of the day, or to turn to Theodore 
Parker’s cuttings from them, is to plunge 
involuntarily into that fiery championship 


[mand years elapsed after the re- 


of the slave that lay so close at the root of 
our Civil War, and yet was so apart from 
the acknowledged motives of the defend- 
ers of the Union. Nothing could give a 
more vivid picture of the state of feeling 
in all grades of society and among men of 
all shades of political opinion than a col- 
lection of the contemporary accounts of 
the arrest and trial of Burns. The Boston 
Public Library contains files of the Zzder- 
ator and Commonwea/th, on the one hand, 
and of the Gaszeffe on the other, as well as 
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William I. Bowditch’s Rendition of Anthony 
Burns, The Anthony Burns Case, in Re- 
ports of the House, No. 205, and a few 
other books or pamphlets, among which 
may be mentioned Zhe Boston Slave Riot, 
The Kidnapping of Burns, O. B. Froth- 
ingham’s Life of Theodore Parker, etc. 

Burns escaped from Virginia in the spring 
of 1854. He had, before that time, worked 
for a Richmond man named Millspaugh, to 
whom he had been leased by Charles F. 
Suttle, of Alexandria. After his capture 
he told his master that he fell asleep on 
board a vessel and was carried off. In his 
later version he says with more vagueness, 
and probably with more truth, that he met, 
as it were, with a “golden opportunity.” 
His golden opportunity having landed him 
in Boston, he found employment with Coffin 
Pitts, who was a clothes dealer and a good 
Abolitionist. 

Colonel Suttle had not long to wait 
before obtaining a clue to Anthony’s 
whereabouts. A letter came to Anthony’s 
brother, who was a slave on Colonel Suttle’s 
plantation ; and Colonel Suttle, availing 
himself of the slaveholder’s privilege, 
opened the letter and possessed himself 
of its contents. Anthony Burns, though 
he had taken the precaution to send the 
letter to Canada for re-mailing, had headed 
the communication “ Boston,” and in it 
had given the name and address of his 
employer. Suttle consequently came to 
Boston, where he selected his commis- 
sioner, and confident that he could push 
the trial to an immediate conclusion, en- 
gaged a vessel in which to slip away with 
his prize. 

The arrest was made at about eight 
o'clock on a May evening, the 24th. Burns 
was going up Court Street, on his way from 
the shop on Brattle Street to his lodgings, 
which were in a different part of the city, 
when he heard behind him a sound of 
running. Next came the hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Stop, old fellow !” cried a voice, “ you 
broke into the silversmith’s shop last 
night!’ ‘Turning, he saw six men at his 
back. To his denial, his captors replied, 
“You must come along with us, and if you 
are not the one we want, we will let you 
go.” 

“The next place I found myself in,” 
says Burns, in his narrative, “was a room 
upstairs in the court-house, where they set 
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me in a chair waiting for the ‘silversmith’ 
to come in; and,” he adds, “I began to 
consider [comprehend } what was the diff- 
culty.” When, after more than an hour 
of suspense, steps camé down the passage 
and the door opened, the sight of Colonel 
Suttle was scarcely a surprise. Witnesses 
accompanied Suttle, for it was his object 
to obtain in their presence a recognition, to 
be used against Burns in the trial. He was 
not disappointed. In answer to his salu- 
tation, Burns, falling back into the slave’s 
habit, responded submissively, ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mas’r Charles ?”’ 

A short conversation, reported at the 
trial, ensued. 

“Did I ever whip you?” 

‘“No, sir.” 

“ Did I ever hire you out when you did 
not wish to go?” 

“No, sir.” 

“When you were sick did I not prepare 
a bed in my own house and put you upon 
it and nurse you?”’ 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you willing to go back ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ This answer Burns after- 
wards denied. 

“Do you think I shall have any trouble 
in taking you back ?”’ 

Burns, to use his own words, was “ brought 
to a kind of stand, dumb-like,” and an- 
swered, “I don’t know.” But Colonel 
Suttle had gained his point. He had won 
a recognition from Burns, and was satisfied. 

“IT make you no promises, and I make 
you no threats,” he said ; and then left the 
room. Burns understood well enough what 
that meant: his treatment after his return 
to the South would depend on his conduct 
now. With the fate of Sims fresh before 
him, what wonder that he fell back upon 
submission, the one safeguard of the slave ! 

On the following morning he was taken, 
handcuffed, into the court-room. Mr. 
Grimes, a colored minister of Boston, says, 
in his testimony before a committee of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives : 
“ ... On Thursday morning, May 2s, 
1854, . . . some one came to my house 
and informed me [of the arrest]... . 
Between half past seven and eight o’clock 
I went to the marshal’s office, and he gave 
me a permit to enter the court-room. . . . 
I went up to speak to Burns, and an officer 
objected to it, but there was another officer 
who knew me and he gave me permission to 
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speak to Burns. Ididso. Very soon after 
this, Richard H. Dana, Jr., came in. . . .” 

Let Mr. Dana go on with the story. He 
testifies: “A little before nine o’clock, 
on Thursday morning, passing the court- 
house, I heard that there was a man in 
custody there as a fugitive slave. I went 
immediately in. He was sitting in the 
usual place of prisoners, surrounded by 
officers, and in irons. I spoke to him and 
offered my services. He said it would be 
of no use ; that they had got him and that 
if he protracted the matter and made any 
delay, it would be worse for him when he 
got back to Virginia... He said there was 
nothing to be done... . He seemed to 
be under the effect of fear, and not to be 
master of himself.” Mr. Dana seems then 
to have gone to his office, for there ‘Theo- 
dore Parker found him, in much perplexity. 
“Before the trial commenced,” says Mr. 
Parker, testifying before this same com- 
mittee, “ I went to Mr. Dana’s office; .. . 
Mr. Dana appeared a good deal excited, 
—was walking about the room.... I 
asked him what would become of the man. 
He said, ‘I suppose he will be sent back, 
as Sims was.’ I asked, ‘Where is he?’ 
‘In the court-house; I just saw him.’ 
‘Who is his counsel?’ ‘He has none.’” 

They agreed to try further persuasion, 
and went together to the court-room. Mr. 
Parker continues : — 

‘“* At not more than five minutes past nine 
we entered the court-room. Mr. Loring 
[Edward G. Loring, United States Com- 
missioner ] was in his seat; Mr. Burns was 
in the dock. . . . I conferred with Burns. 
ItoldhimI . .. had beenappointed .. . 
minister-at-large in behalf of fugitive slaves, 
and asked him if he did not want counsel. 
He said, ‘I shall have to go back. Mr. 
Suttle knows me, Brent knows me. If I 
, must go back I want to go back as easy as 
I can.’ 

*¢ But surely,’ I said, ‘it can do you no 
harm to make a defence.’ 

“* Well,’ said Burns, ‘you may do as 
you have a mind to about it.” He seemed 
to me to be stupefied with fear, and when 
he talked with me he kept looking at Suttle 
and Brent.” | 

Referring again to Mr. Dana’s account, 
we find: “As the examination of Burns 
went on, I saw that there ought to be 
counsel. ... I rose and addressed the 
court as amicus curia.” He moved a 


postponement of the trial, saying, “Time 
should be allowed the prisoner to recover 
himself from the stupefaction of his sudden 
arrest . . . and have opportunity to con- 
sult with friends and members of the bar, 
and determine what course he will pursue. 
... Heis ... not in a state to say what 
he wishes to do. . . . He does not know 
what he is saying.” 

“The claimant’s counsel,” Mr. Dana 
goes on to say, “resisted the motion. . . . 
After the addresses from the bar, Judge 
Loring ordered the officers to bring Burns 
tohim. ‘They brought him to the bench. 

Judge Loring spoke to him kindly. 
He told him he could have counsel 
if he wished it, and pointed to us at the 
bar. Anthony looked round the court- 
room, timidly, and made no reply. ‘The 
judge said, ‘ Anthony, would you like to go 
away, and come back and meet me to- 
morrow or next day, and tell me what you 
want us to do?’” It seemed impossible 
for Burns to answer. When the question 
“Would you like to have counsel?” was 
repeated, Mr. Dana, watching anxiously, 
could not see whether assent or dissent 
were signified. ‘ The judge looked doubt- 
ful,” Mr. Dana reports, “ but said, ‘ An- 
thony, I understand you to say you would.’ 
Burns then said, ‘I should.’ The judge 
immediately said, ‘Then you shall have 

Mr. Parker also describes this scene: 
“* When Loring asked him whether he would 
have counsel, his eye fluctuated from Loring 
to Suttle, and back again to Loring, and 
when he said ‘ Yes,’ he turned away from 
Suttle to do so.” 

Mr. Dana and Mr. Ellis prepared to act 
as counsel. ‘The trial was postponed until 
Saturday. 

Now ensued days of untiring exertion 
among the Abolitionists. No stone was 
left unturned in the search for some means 
of escape for Burns. Suttle was inter- 
viewed, and at first agreed to sell him, 
naming twelve hundred dollars as_ his 
price. ‘The sum was raised. ‘Then Suttle 
— who, it is thought, had received instruc- 
tions from Virginia, where this was con- 
sidered a test case — said that all expenses 
must be paid besides ; and finally refused 
to complete the bargain on any terms. 

The greater part of Friday was spent by 
the Vigilance Committee in consultation. 
The members debated closely the possi- 
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bility of a rescue. Law-abiding men 
though they were, they could not obey a 
law which violated justice and outraged 
their sense of right. “ ‘The higher law”’ 
was their guide ; loyalty to that controlled 
their actions. A number of them held 
that it would be possible to force down 
the guard, strike up the muskets, and carry 
Burns off in triumph without bloodshed. 
They were men who stood well in public 
esteem, and who were known to the offi- 
cials ; the idea was not wholly chimerical. 
Others of the committee, however, were 
less sanguine, and the day passed without 
bringing them to an agreement. Late in 
the afternoon a few of them resolved to 
take the matter into their own hands, and 
they formed what Colonel 'T. W. Higginson 
maintains was “one of the best plans that 
ever failed.” It was this: they were to 
attempt the rescue that night, while all 
good Abolitionists would be supposed to 
be attending the indignation meeting to be 
held in behalf of Burns, at Faneuil Hall. 
The meeting itself was to be turned to good 
account; for while they were breaking 
down the court-house door, an announce- 
ment of their attack was to be made in the 
hall, whereupon the audience, they were 
confident, would rush out to aid them, and 
in such numbers that success would be 
assured. 

The meeting was held. Faneuil Hall 
was filled. Samuel E. Sewall called the 
meeting to order; George R. Russell pre- 
sided ; William I. Bowditch and Robert 
Morris were chosen secretaries ; ‘Theodore 
Parker and Wendell Phillips were among 
the speakers. Wendell Phillips, Colonel 
Higginson says, did not know of the plan. 
Parker did, but apparently not very clearly. 

“See to it,”- said Phillips, “that to- 
morrow, in the streets of Boston, you 
ratify the verdict of Faneuil Hall, that 
Anthony Burns has no master but his 
God.” 

“Fellow subjects of Virginia,” began 
Theodore Parker,— there was sensation 
among his hearers, — “ Fellow citizens of 
Boston, then: A deed which Virginia com- 
manded has been done in the city of John 
Hancock and the ‘ brace of the Adamses.’ 
It was done by a Boston hand. It was a 
Boston man who issued the warrant; it 
was a Boston marshal who put it into exe- 
cution; they are Boston men who are 
seeking to kidnap a citizen of Massachu- 


setts and send him into slavery for ever 
and ever. It is our fault that it isso. We 
are the vassals of Virginia. She reaches 
her arm over the graves of our mothers 
and kidnaps men in the city of the Puri- 
tans. Gentlemen, there is no Boston to- 
day. There was a Boston once; now 
there is a north suburb to the city of 
Alexandria. ... Iam a clergyman, and 
aman of peace. I love peace. But there 
is a means and there is an end. Liberty 
is the end; and sometimes peace is not 
the means towards it. Now I want to ask 
you what you are going to do? [Thena 
voice cried, “Shoot—shoot!” | ‘There 
are ways of managing this matter without 
shooting anybody .. . if we stand up 
there resolutely and declare that this man 
shall not go out of Boston, — without shoot- 
ing a gun [this was received with great 
applause and cries of “That’s it!” ]— 
then he won’t go back.” 

“ Parker, while speaking,” says Mr. Oc- 
tavius B. Frothingham, in his Zi/e of A/r. 
Parker, “expected a signal or summons 
from the party of men at Court Square. 
Not receiving any, he ended with, ‘ Now I 
am going to propose that when you adjourn, 
it be to meet at Court Square to-morrow 
morning, at nine o'clock.’ ”’ 

A few in the audience shouted, “ Let’s 
go to-night!” At this, and at a proposi- 
tion to visit the “ slave-catchers”’ at the 
Revere House, Wendell Phillips sprang to 
his feet again, bidding them “ wait until the 
daytime,” and saying, “ ‘The zeal that won’t 
keep till to-morrow will never free a 
slave!” Finally, in the lull which fol- 
lowed his appeal, came a voice from the 
doorway : — 

court-house is now being at- 
tacked !” 

“To Court Square !”” shouted the audi- 
ence in reply. 

Then,. indeed, to Court Square they 
streamed ; some merely to look on; a 
few, probably, to take part in the rescue. 
But they were too late. ‘The attempt was 
thwarted before they arrived. Had Faneuil 
Hall been arranged as it now is, with a 
separate access to the platform, it is very 
likely that the whole attack would have 
turned out differently. ‘Then there was no 
separate entrance, so that the people on 
and around the platform, who were the 
most zealous, had to wait while the whole 
crowded audience of mere indifferent peo- 
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ple left the hall and partly blocked Court 
Square. 

William F, Channing reached the square 
in time to see a dozen or fourteen men 
wrench a heavy beam from the staircase 
of the Museum Building, opposite the 
court-house, and charge with it, end fore- 
most, against the court-house door. Again 
and again they drew off and charged, hop- 
ing to break through the door. The sound 
of blows echoed through the night, and 
the bell of the court-house rang out a loud 
alarm. Suddenly the heavy folding-doors 
gave way. ‘The men, dropping the beam, 
rushed up the steps to the threshold. Upon 
the threshold they were met by the marshal 
and his assistants, who were guarding the 
entrance from within. Shots were heard ; 
then the attacking party fell back, only two, 
T. W. Higginson and a colored man, hay- 
ing got inside. ‘The marshal, one of whose 
men had been killed, whether by a mistake 
of one of his comrades or by one of those 
making the attack it was impossible to say, 
withdrew his force to the inner staircase. 
There was a moment of suspense, when, 
with sufficient recruits, the rescuers might 
have won the victory; but the expected 
help did not arrive, and as they hesitated, 
the quick tread of a squad of police sounded 
along the pavement, and their moment was 
past. Laying about with their clubs the 
officers scattered the crowd, marched up 
the court-house steps, closed the doors, 
and before the people from Faneuil Hall 
came upon the scene, the affair was over. 

After this unsuccessful attempt all chance 
of rescue was gone, for Marshal Freeman 
called United States troops to his aid. 
“That very night,” says Mr. Frothingham, 
“a force-of marines was marched over from 
the Charlestown Navy Yard. In the morn- 
ing a detachment of troops arrived from 
Fort Independence. ... ‘The Mayor of 
Boston applied for the aid of the state 
militia. . . . The militia held the streets, 
while the United States troops held the 
court-house.” 


IT. 


The trial was to have been held on Satur- 
day, but was postponed once more to the 
following week. It opened on Monday, 
May 29. ‘The growth of the anti-slavery 
sentiment in the community was evident. 
A few Abolitionists had protested against 


the removal of Sims; the arrest of Burns 
struck fire upon innumerable hearthstones. 
From the white heat of Parker’s pen went 
this summons : — 


“ Boston, May 27, 1854. 
“To THE YEOMANRY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


“Countrymen and Brothers: The Vigilance 
Committee of Boston inform you that the Mock 
Trial of the poor Fugitive Slave has been further 
postponed to Monday next, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 

“You are requested, therefore, to come down 
and lend the moral weight of your presence and 
the aid of your counsel to the friends of justice and 
humanity in the City. 

“Come down, then, Sons of the Puritans! For 
even ifthe poor victim is to be carried off by the 
brute force of arms and delivered over to Slavery, 
you should at least be present to witness the sacri- 
fice, and you should follow him in sad procession 
with your tears and prayers, and then go home and 
take such action as your manhood and your patriot- 
ism may suggest. 

“Come, then, by the early trains on Monday, 
and rally in Court Square! Come with courage 
and resolution in your hearts; but, this time, with 


only such arms as God gave you! 


In answer to his appeal thousands flocked 
into the city. Not only Court Square, but 
every adjacent street was thronged. The 
court-house was guarded, as during Sim’s 
trial, by soldiers and with chains. ‘The 
trial lasted through Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. ‘The claimant’s counsel 
endeavored to establish Burns’s identity, 
while the counsel for the fugitive, besides 
trying to show that the Fugitive Slave 
Law was unconstitutional, based their de- 
fence upon certain inaccuracies in the 
record. ‘Toward the end of the contest 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., in his final appeal 
to Judge Loring, spoke as follows :— 


“I congratulate you, sir, that your labors, so 
anxious and so painful, are drawing to a close. I 
congratulate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
that at length, in due time, by leave of the Marshal 
of the United States, and the District Attorney of 
the United States, first had and obtained therefor, 
her courts may be re-opened, and her judges, 
suitors, and witnesses may pass and re-pass without 
being obliged to satisfy hirelings of the United 
States Marshal and bayoneted foreigners, . . . that 
they have a right to be there. I congratulate the 
city of Boston, that her peace, here, is no longer 
to be in danger. . . . I congratulate the Marshal 
of the United States that the ordinary respecta- 
bility of his character is no longer to be in danger 
from the character of the associates he is obliged 
to call about him. I congratulate the officers of 
the army and navy that they can be relieved from 
this service — which as gentlemen and soldiers 
surely they despise—and can draw off their 
non-commissioned officers and privates, both drunk 
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and sober, from this fortified slave-pen to the 
custody of the forts and fleets of our country, 
which have been left in peril that this great repub- 
lic might add to its glories the trophies of one 
more captured slave. 

“T offer these congratulations in the belief that 
the decision of your Honor will restore to freedom 
this man, the prisoner at the bar. ... Sir Mat- 
thew Hale said it was better that nine guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent man should 
suffer. This maxim has been approved by all 
jurists and statesmen from that day to this. It 
was applied to a case of murder, where one man’s 
life was on one side, and the interest of a whole 
community on the other. How much more should 
it be applied to a case like this, where on the one 
side is something dearer than life, and on the 
other no public interest whatever, but only the 
value of a few hundred picces of silver, which 
the owner himself, when offered to him, refused to 
geceive.. 

“We have before us a free man. Colonel 
Suttle says there was a man in Virginia named 
Anthony Burns; that that man is a slave by the 
law of Virginia; that he is A7s slave, owing service 
to him and labor to him; that he escaped from 
Virginia into this state; and that the prisoner at the 
bar is that Anthony Burns. He says all this. Let 
him prove it a//, Let him fail in one point, let 
him fall short the width of a spider’s thread in the 
proof of his horrid category, and the man goes free.”’ 


Mr. Dana then called the commission- 
er’s attention to certain other flaws in the 
claimant’s case. ‘They were, briefly: that 
the record spoke of a scar on Burns’s right 
cheek, and a cut on his right hand, whereas 
the prisoner’s cheek bore the mark of 
branding, and his hand was broken ; that 
Burns did not, strictly speaking, owe ser- 
vice to Colonel Suttle, since he was leased 
by Suttle to Millspaugh, etc., etc., display- 
ing, in his endeavor to present to the com- 
missioner some loophole of escape from 
an adverse judgment, an ingenuity that 
might have done credit to Portia. The 
address closed as follows : — 


“You recognized, sir, in the beginning, the 
presumption of freedom. Hold to it now, sir, as 
to the sheet-anchor of your peace of mind as well 
as of his safety. If you commit a mistake in favor 
of the man, a pecuniary value, not great, is put at 
hazard; if against him, a free man is made a slave 
forever. If you have, on the evidence or on the 
law, the doubt of a reasoning and reasonable mind, 
an intelligent misgiving, then, sir, 1 implore you, 
in view of the cruel character of this law, in view 
of the dreadful consequences of a mistake, send 
him not away with that tormenting doubt on your 
mind. It may turn to a torturing certainty. The 
eyes of many millions are upon you, sir. You are 
to do an act which will hold its place in the history 
of America, in the history of the progress of tle 
human rate. May your judgment be for liber y 
and not for slavery, for happiness and not for 
wretchedness, for hope and not for despair.” 


The speech of Mr. Seth J. Thomas, 
counsel for the claimant, was devoted to 
showing that the description of Burns was 
substantially correct, that the testimony 
proving an alibi was of no weight, and 
that Burns’s identity was proved by his 
own admissions. On Friday the commis- 
sioner was to render his decision. Early 
in the morning of that day a cannon was 
brought into Court Square and planted a 
little south of the court-house. Troops 
waited on the Common to take possession 
of the streets at command. The crowd 
was denser than ever. At nine o’clock 
Judge Loring began to speak. : 


“ The issue between the parties arises [he said] 
under the United States Statute of 1850; and 
for the respondent it is urged that the statute is 
unconstitutional. Whenever this objection is made 
it becomes necessary to recur to the purpose of 
the statute. It purports to carry into execution 
the provision of the Constitution which provides 
for the extradition of persons held to service or 
labor in one state and escaping to another. It is 
applicable, and it is applied alike to bond and 
free, — to the apprentice and the slave. ... The 
wise words of our revered Chief Justice in the case 
of Cushing, 318, may well be repeated now and 
remembered always. The Chief Justice says: 
‘Slavery was not created, established or perpetu- 
ated by the Constitution; it existed before; it 
would have existed if the Constitution had not 
been made. The framers of the Constitution could 
not abrogate slavery or the rights claimed under it. 
They took it as they found it, and regulated it to a 
limited extent. ... The regulation of slavery so 
far as to prohibit states by law from harboring 
fugitive slaves was an essential element in its for- 
mation, and the union intended to be established 
by it was essentially necessary to the peace, happi- 
ness, and highest prosperity of all the states. In 
this spirit and with these views steadily in prospect, 
it seems to be the duty of all judges and magistrates 
to expound and apply these provisions in the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, and in this 
spirit it behooves all persons bound to obey the laws 
of the United States to consider and regard them.’ 

“It is said that the statute, if constitutional, 
is wicked and cruel. The like charges were 
brought against the Act of 1793; and Chief Justice 
Parker of Massachusetts made the answer which 
Chief Justice Shaw cites and approves, viz.: 
‘Whether the statute is a harsh one or not, it is 
not for us to determine... . 

“As I think the statute is constitutional, it 
remains for me to apply it to the facts of the case. 
... The testimony of the claimant is from a 
single witness, and he standing in circumstances 
which would necessarily bias the fairest mind. . . . 
The testimony on the part of the respondent is 
from many witnesses, whose integrity is admitted, 

. and whose means of knowledge are personal 
and direct, but in my opinion less full and com- 
plete than that of Mr. Brent. Thus between the 
testimony of the claimant and respondent there is 
a conflict complete and irreconcilable.” 
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But this conflict, the commissioner pro- 
ceeded to say, quoting in detail the con- 
versation between Burns and Suttle, was 
decided by Burns’s recognition of his mas- 
ter and of Brent. “To me,” continued 
Judge Loring, “this evidence, when ap- 
plied to the question of identity, confirms 
that of Mr. Brent... .” 

Sitting near one of the windows was a 
man who had agreed to inform his friends 
outside of the result, on the instant of the 
delivery of the decision. His hand, ex- 
tended upward, would announce freedom 
for Burns, but a reverse position would 
indicate the remand to slavery. 


“My mind is satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt [concluded the commissioner ], of the iden- 
tity of the respondent with the Anthony Burns 
named in the record. ... Onthe law and facts 
of the case I consider the claimant entitled to the 
certificate from me which he claims.” 


With this Judge Loring delivered the 
certificate, and immediately the hand by 
the window pointed down. Instantly great 
folds of black flung out an answer from 
the casements of adjacent buildings. From 
block to block the mourning spread, and 
men bent their heads in shame and sorrow. 

As for Burns, the officers took him in 
charge and hurried him back into the 
prison-room, for the streets had yet to 
be made ready for his removal. Soldiers 
marched down from the Common and 
cleared Court Square. Guards were posted 
at every entrance, and armed men were 
stationed in a close line along each side 
of the entire route, from the court-house 
to Long Wharf. Above the heads of the 
soldiers floated emblems of the city’s grief. 
John A. Andrew’s office was draped in 
black, and from the Commonwealth office 
flags, mingled with dark folds, were hung, 
while streams of crape were stretched 
across the street. 

A bell began to toll. It was the bell 
of the Brattle Street church. ‘The ringer 
had entered the church secretly, and had 
caused himself to be locked in by a friend, 
for the mayor of Boston, when asked if 
the bells might toll, had refused, it is said, 
with a stamp of the foot. That mayor 
was probably no better pleased at receiv- 
ing from Joseph R. Hayes a letter resign- 
ing the position of Captain of the Watch, 
a position which necessitated acting in 
execution of the “infamous Fugitive Slave 
Bill.” 


Other church towers took up the knell ; 
business ceased ; there was a pause of ex- 
pectancy and gloom. ‘Then the court- 
house doors were thrown open, United 
States troops issued from within, twenty 
special officers heavily armed formed a 
hollow square before the eastern entrance, 
and Burns, brought out by Marshal Free- 
man, was placed in the hollow square, and 
the soldiers formed an escort before and 
behind. 

A desperate last effort at rescue was 
made just as the soldiers were about to 
move. A fire-engine, by a preconcerted 
scheme, dashed through State Street ; but 
nothing was gained, for the ranks promptly 
closed after it, and the plot, whatever it 
was, failed. 

Surrounded, first by the marshal and 
his aids, then by the twenty officers, pre- 
ceded and followed by the soldiers, Burns 
was carried through the Boston streets. 
Groans and hisses greeted the procession. 
It is recorded that there were cheers as 
well. At the side of Long Wharf was T 
Wharf, where lay the steamer John Zaylor 
and the revenue cutter Morris. 

Burns was at first put on board the 
steamer, and was thence transferred to the 
cutter; for his captors feared to let the 
people know which vessel he was in. At 
three o’clock both vessels left the wharf. 
The steamer accompanied the cutter down 
the harbor, and then returned with the 
troops. 

The struggle over, and Burns gone, quiet 
gradually settled over the city. ‘The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law had won the victory. It 
was a defeat for the Abolitionists, but 
plainly the last of the kind that they 
would suffer. To one who visited Judge 
Shaw a day or so after the ending of the 
trial, the Chief Justice remarked : “ No law 
can stand another such strain.” The test 
was not applied. Burns was the last man 
sent back to slavery by a Boston court. 


Nore. — Burns was afterwards bought and freed. 
He fitted for the ministry ina Western college, and 
after a number of years died. The following ex- 
tracts from an address given by him in the Rev. 
Dr. Pennington’s church in New York shortly 
after he obtained his freedom, and found in Par- 
ker’s scrap-book, give some of the details of the 
months that intervened between his being taken 
to the South and his final release. 

“ Kind Friends: 1 am very glad to have it to 
say, I am very glad to have it to fee/, that I am 
once more in the land of Liberty. ... I want to 
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give you, this evening, a slight history of my jour- 
ney to Virginia, after | was taken from Boston and 
before that time. ... I had heard for many 
years of a North country, where no man dared to 
put his hand upon men of my color and say, ‘ You 
are my property.’ As I grew, this feeling grew 
with me, till I came to a resolution, saying, ‘1 will, 
if God supports me, endeavor to reach that land.’ 
Well, meeting with a golden opportunity, as it 
were, last year I took it upon myself that I would 
pay this visit, and I came into the land of Boston, 
hearing it was a city where charity flowed. 

“When I got there, truly I did not make my- 
self known as I ought; . . . I did not want to say 
I was a fugitive slave. ... I might, thinking I 
was telling a friend who I was, be telling a foe, 
and he might lay violent hands upon me. I kept 
it to myself. ... 

“ Well, then, as I was trying to do a little for 
my body and soul, behold the thieves came and 
laid hands upon me... . 

“ And they tried me. And what a brave sight! 
I, a poor fugitive, was surrounded by a body-guard 
of one hundred men, all armed with their big 
horse-pistols and cutlasses. ... Some of ’em 
says to me, ‘ Burns, don’t you have anything to do 
with them . . . Abolitionists,’ meaning thereby 
lawyers Dana, Ellis, Phillips, and the others; 
‘they don’t care anything for you and won’t do 
you any good.’ 

“TI said that they were the only men who worked 
for my freedom, and if they failed it was not to 
their blame. Well, next morning a paper came 
up and I read in it that they said I had expressed 
a wish to go back to Virginia; that I wanted to 
go very much. .. . Now| want to ask you, white 
or black, who of you wants to go into a den of 
roaring lions? Who wants to go into slavery? Do 
any of you?... I was carried down to the 
Revenue Cutter from the court-house in a delight- 
ful manner; I was quite the lion, the wonderful 
Burns. I saw they had got the military ... asa 
guard of honor! There were soldiers before and 
soldiers behind, and one on each side of me, with 
pistols and drawn swords. 

“Some said, ‘ Burns, we have overcome your 
friends, the Abolitionists; but we will buy you and 
bring you back. We have got the money, and 
your master said he would let us have you.’ 

“T said, ‘Gentlemen, if so be it as you think 
you are a fooling me you won't do it, for I don’t 
believe you will ever bring me back.’ And I was 
not mistaken. 

“On my way to Norfolk they still fed me with 
fine fancies, and said they wa’n’t a going to put 
me in prison, and all that; but as soon as I touched 
the wharf at Norfolk I was braceleted and put in 
jail. Some of them said, ‘ We have got Burns, the 
lion, now!’ And as I walked a little stiff from 
having had no exercise on the ship, one of them 
said to me, ‘Come, now, walk up, walk up, step 
up, ... you ar’n’t in Boston now!’ Of course I 
knew that, and as it would have been of no use to 
say anything then, I mended my steps. 

“1 was put in the city prison with bracelets on 
I asked for food, and they told me no preparations 
had been made for my reception. I had no seat, 
so I had to sit down on the dirty floor, which did 
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not look as if it had been swept once in nine 
months. For two days and nights I did not eat 
above six mouthfuls, and then about three o’clock 
in the morning they came and took me in a cab 
to the wharf and put me on board the steamer 
Famestown, for Richmond. 

“When they got me to Richmond I was put, 
handcuffs and all, into an omnibus. ... I was 
conveyed to the city prison, where I was kept for 
a week. Here I was not only handcuffed, but 
irons were put upon my ankles so close together 
that I could scarcely move my feet. ... At the 
end of that time they transferred me to the Traders’ 
Jail, on the other side of the street, where they put 
me into a pen about big enough for a little dog. 
There they kept me for four long months, without 
once allowing me to leave it. ... When I would 
lie down I had to fall on to the floor, for I had no 
other means of lying down on account of the tight- 
ness of my bonds; and when I got up, it was only 
by the aid of a broken chair which I dragged along 
to me and upon which I would rest my elbows 
and drag myself up. I did not have enough to 
eat, and as to water, why, that was given me a 
half-bucketful at a time, once in every other two 
days, and that in August; and when I went to 
drink it *twas so hot I thought ’twould scald my 
eyes out. 

“ How many times I strained my eyes towards 
the North! Many a time did I lift up my voice 
to God that he would deliver me. . . . 

“ At the end of these four months they took me 
down into the salesroom, and after some two or 
three hundred persons had looked at me, they put 
me up on the block to sell me; and, as I stood on 
the block, one said, . . . ‘If 1 had him, he would 
be worth $1400 or $1500.’ 

“* Ves [said another], if he had never been to 
Bosting.” ... 

“ Still another would say, ‘ This is the great lion, 
Burns. Eh, Burns, are you the lion?’ ... At 
last I was knocked down for $905. The man who 
bought me wanted me to swear before God and 
man that I would serve him as a slave, and be very 
submissive. 

“T said, ‘Sir, I belong to you; truly you can 
whip me to death if you please, but I cannot make 
any pledge before God. If you take me home and 
treat me as a man ought to be treated, I will try 
to do all I can.’ And my meaning was, while I 
stayed with him. For I was bent on once more 
seeing Boston or Canada. . . David McDonald, 
of North Carolina, was the man to whom I was 
sold. ... My master began to talk to me and 
tell me he looked at the heart of a man, not at his 
skin... . 

“When I had been with this man for about a 
month, I went and told him he had promised to 
give me whatever money I wanted, and I should, 
if he pleased, like a little change. And what do 
you suppose he gave me? Six cents. I touched 
my beaver, respectfully, and went off. 

“ I was determined to pay one more visit North, 
and so I wrote to my friends. . . . 

“ Kind friends, I thank you for your kind atten- 
tion, ... and I hope you will pray to God to 
endow me with wisdom, that I may, as a freeman, 
come to something profitable.” 
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Henrik Ibsen. 


FROM A KECENT PHOTOGRAPH, 


IBSEN’'S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 


By Edward Fuller. 


HE fact that the English-speaking 
public is now for the first time be- 
coming familiar with the name of 

Henrik Ibsen affords a rather striking illus- 
tration of the comparatively narrow limits 
within which the reputation even of a writer 
of unquestioned originality. and force. is 
otten confined. When the German Chan 


cellor has a brief conversation with the 
Italian Ambassador it is duly reported in 
the newspapers of every. civilized coun- 
try; but the community of letters is not 
so well established as the community of 
politics, and the discovers or development 
of a new genius is not an international 
affair. Ibsen has long been a prominent 
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figure in Scandinavian literature ; and in 
Germany, too, his plays have been acted 
with great success, and discussed with much 
eagerness. But it is only with the recent 
production of A Doll’s House in London, 
that English critics have begun to consider 
him seriously; and now that the same 
drama has been given a hearing in this 
country, it is reasonable to anticipate an 
awakening interest in his work here. If 
this be the case, there will be ample ground 
for congratulation. One need not go with 
Ibsen’s ‘most fervent admirers in assuming 
that he has “ revolutionized ” dramatic art, 
in order to appreciate his individual ability 
as an artist. For, although Ibsen disclaims 
being an artist at all, and prefers to be re- 
garded as a social philosopher, it is obvious 
that his practice is other than his theory. 
Such a play as A Doll's House moves us, 
not because we are engrossed in the prob- 
lem which is worked out in the character 
of Nora, but because the character by itself 
and in itself appeals to our sympathies. 
And this faculty no amount of mere preach- 
ing —no working out of questions which 
have an ethical rather than an esthetic 
value —can obscure. Even in Ghosts and 
in Rosmersholm, dramas in which Ibsen’s 
manner becomes simply mannerism, the 
attention is arrested and the sympathy ts 
aroused by a hundred fine and_ skilful 
touches. A writer of this sort, therefore, 
whatever his eccentricities of method may 
be, however far from artistic truth and 
sanity his false conception of the nature 
of his task may have led him, is neverthe- 
less to be approached with respect and 
even, perhaps, with enthusiasm. 

It is not necessary in a brief review of 
Ibsen’s work to sketch the events of his 
career, except so far as they bear upon 
that work. The Scandinavian dramatist 
who is now for the first-time introduced to 
English audiences, and who has not long 
been accessible to English readers, is al- 
ready more than sixty years old, and in the 
nature of things has reached, if not passed, 
the limit of his powers. His career began 
in 1851, when the late Ole Bull appointed 
him director of the National Theatre, which 
he had established at Bergen. Seven years 
later he accepted a similar position in the 
Norwegian Theatre at Christiania. In 1864 
he left his native country, and has lived 
abroad ever since, chiefly in Dresden and 
Munich. Up to that time he had pro- 


duced, aside from two or three early pieces 
which have been long forgotten, several 
effective historical plays and one melo- 
drama. ‘This last play, Dame Inger of 
Ocestraat, shows clearly that if, in his later 
productions, Ibsen is frequently deficient 
in technique, it is rather from lack of in- 
clination than from lack of knowledge. It 
is with the work of self-inspired exile, how- 
ever, that we are now concerned. Upon 
his “social dramas” his vogue in Norway 
and in Germany is based ; and upon them, 
too, those English and American critics 
who carry admiration to the furthest limit 
ask for judgment. From the publication 
of Zhe Young Men's League, in 1869, down 
to that of Zhe Lady of the Sea, in 1888, 
Ibsen has used the stage as a pulpit. It 
is true that he is too much an artist always 
to preach ; but it is only too obvious in all 
these plays that his main purpose has been 
to paint his men and women for the sake 
of the moral, rather than to make the moral 
an inference from their actions. And this 
is not the attitude of the artist, who should 
deal with life as he sees it, and leave his 
characters and his events to preach for 
themselves. ‘Those who have seen 4 Dod/’s 
Hlouse,as presented by Mr. Mansfield, must 
have felt how greatly Nora’s sermon to her 
husband on the duties of married life — 
which did not seem to be Nora’s at all, 
but Ibsen’s— marred the effect of a play 
otherwise almost wholly admirable in di- 
rectness, simplicity, sincerity, and intensity. 
Nor is this a single instance. In Ghosés 
the motif is the principle of heredity: the 
character of Oswald is a living illustration 
of the fact that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children. Such a motif 
is powerful enough, and appropriate enough 
on the stage, although Ibsen, with his cus- 
tomary freedom, has gone several steps be- 
yond the limits of good taste ; and in the 
great scenes of the play it is powerfully and 
appropriately introduced. But here again 
the dramatist thinks it necessary Jo clinch 
the truth with explanations and arguments 
which weaken rather than strengthen the 
interest of the spectator. In Ghos#s, how- 
ever, the preacher finishes his task in the 
first act, and thereafter it is the artist who 
leads up to several most effective situations, 
the conclusion being the most strenuous, 
the most overwhelming, of all. Here is a 
touch of tragedy beyond even the emo- 
tional force of A Doll's House, and much 
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above the level of the play as a whole ; 
and this alone would convince us that 
Ibsen is an artist in spite of himself, and 
that no self-imposed theory can choke out 
the artistic instinct. 

But there are those who would have us 
believe that we are not to judge Ibsen’s 
work by the standards which we apply to 
that of other dramatists. His drama is the 
drama of the future ; it is to supersede the 
old familiar forms ; it is a new art, and it 
calls for a new criticism. ‘This is a specious 
plea, and one that it is likely to do Ibsen 
more harm than good with thoughtful peo- 
ple. It is far more true to say that, al- 
though methods change, fundamental prin- 
ciples remain, and that such methods are 
the most adequate as are based most firmly 
upon these principles. The world of art 
is wide, and there is room in it at once for 
a Shakespeare and a Sophocles, a Moliére 
and a Goldsmith. The means are worth 
considering, but the end is all-important ; 
the aim of the artist is much, but “the 
play’s the thing” by which he is finally to 
be judged. So to estimate Ibsen aright, 
it is to results rather than to theories that 
we must look; and if by this process we 
find much that is admirable, it is neither 
fair nor just to sweep away Ibsen’s prede- 
cessors and contemporaries and make a 
fetich of him for the compulsory worship 
of all mankind. If there is to be a new 
criticism as well as a new art, surely mod- 
eration will be its corner-stone. But there 
is no moderation in that temper which 
thinks it necessary to extol one phase of 
art by decrying another. Put what esti- 
mate upon Ibsen we will, place him head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries or 
his predecessors, if we please — we do not 
make his substantial excellence more nor 
theirs less. Comparisons are useful in 
criticism, and only odious when they are 
abused. But the question which we have 
to ask ourselves, after all, is not if one kind 
of art is superior to another, or if it is a 
kind which appeals strongly to our personal 
sympathies, but simply if it is good of its 
kind. Ibsen’s plays, whatever may be their 
faults, are‘good of their kind. Whether 
Ibsen is a worse artist than Angier, or a 
better artist than Sardou, is a point of in- 
terest enough in itself and of importance, 
perhaps, in a consideration of the broader 
aspects of dramatic art; with the simple 
appraisal of the value of his work, how- 


ever, it has little or nothing to do. Ap- 
proaching these plays in the most unpreju- 
diced and catholic spirit, then, we have 
yet to bear in mind that there are certain 
well-defined standards of criticism which it 
is idle to attempt to discard as antiquated 
and useless. Those who ask that we should 
do so, really display a distrust of Ibsen’s 
ability to endure the touchstone — as Mr. 
Arnold would have said—by which the 
work of other dramatists has been tested 
times out of mind. 

Let us, then, disabusing our minds of 
cant, and approaching Ibsen, not as disci- 
ples of a cult, but as earnest students of the 
drama, examine those works upon which 
his reputation rests, and try to discover 
for ourselves his merits and his defects as 
a dramatist. Something has already been 
said incidentally of the effect of his theo- 
ries as applied to his art. This effect is 
more noticeable in some plays than in 
others ; but it can be readily traced in all. 
What Ibsen insists upon more than any- 
thing else is the principle of heredity. 
This principle is, as has been pointed out, 
the motif of Ghosts; but it appears in 
one form or another in almost all his plays. 
Now, no one denies the force of heredity 
as a factor in human character; but he- 
redity does not explain everything, and to 
insist that it does is as fallacious as not to 
recognize its influence at all. Ibsen builds 
the most elaborate dramatic structures upon 
his favorite hobby — for such it is — until 
in Zhe Wild Duck, one of his later plays, 
a whole train of circumstances Is suggested 
by the fact that a child has weak eyes. 
This is as extreme in its way as the part 
which a perfume plays in Sardou’s Dora. 

The first in point of time of Ibsen’s 
“social dramas” is Zhe Young Men's 
League, which appeared in 1869. _  Be- 
tween this and the production of Zhe /%/- 
lars of Society, in 1877, eight years inter- 
vene ; and it is not surprising, therefore, 
to find in the latter a distinct advance in 
a philosophical and sociological direction 
over the former. Young Men’s League, 
indeed, has little beyond its local flavor to 
distinguish it from hundreds of plays of 
French or English parentage. It has been 
a popular play in Germany and elsewhere, 
chiefly because of the opportunity which 
the character of Steinhoff offers to an actor. 
The Danish actor, Wiehe, is considered 
by Brandes as one of its best exponents, 
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Steinhoff is a political and social adventurer, 
ready of tongue and fertile in expedients. 
He works, like Henry IV., in “ by-paths 
and indirect crook’d ways.” . Wiehe makes 
him, however, a rollicking, open-hearted 
fellow — much on the principle laid down 
by Mr. Grant White for the impersonation 
of Shakespeare’s Iago. There can be no 
doubt but that such a conception of the 
part must add immensely to its interest. 
Steinhoff makes his first appearance in the 
play as a popular leader. He delivers a 
rattling tirade against what Mr. De la 
Plonche would call the “ hupper suckles.” 
Malsberg, the great man of the neighbor- 
hood, overhears this, but is misled as to 
its meaning; he invites Steinhoff to his 
house, and the demagogue comes, only to 
make matters worse by a public apology 
for his inconsiderate zeal. From this time 
on, through a succession of lively intrigues, 
Steinhoff tries to drive two or three horses 
at once, both in politics and in love ; but 
his schemes end in ignominious failure. 
The play is admirable in its vivacity and 
humor, and in the shrewd cynicism with 
which it touches human follies. Ibsen 
crowds his canvas, however, and his minor 
characters are often vague and shadowy, 
It is rather odd, too, that the creator of 
Nora should here have drawn women who 
are little more than lay-figures. ‘The pro- 
test of the young wife, Selma, against being 
treated “like a doll,” is, nevertheless, a 
curious foreshadowing of Nora’s rebellion 
against her husband. But whatever its 
faults may be, Zhe Young Men's League 
is far better adapted to the English stage 
than most of its successors. 

In Zhe Pillars of Society —with which 
Mrs. Erving Winslow has recently made us 
acquainted —Ibsen’s art becomes more 
and more “ subdued to what it works in, 
like the dyer’s hand.” For three acts we 
have a consistent presentation of an inter- 
esting phase of human character; in the 
fourth act the preacher gets the upper 
hand of the artist, and the man who has 
lived a lie for years recants and delivers a 
most impressive sermon upon the wicked- 
ness of deception. It.may be argued that 
such a sudden conversion is not impossible. 
But there is a point beyond which the 
dramatist should not mystify the specta- 
tor; and if the man whom we begin by 
despising is to turn out a very decent sort 
of fellow after all, the redeeming touches 
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ought not to be too long withheld. In the 
case of Berwick, the leading personage in 
The Pillars of Soctety, what are the facts? 
He is the most eminent citizen of a pro- 
vincial community. His house is a social 
as well as a commercial centre ; his family 
enjoy all the advantages of wealth and 
position. Years ago, however, there was 
a scandal. Mrs. Berwick’s brother becante 
involved in an intrigue with an actress, stole 
money from his mother and ran away to 
America. A half-sister, Lona Hessel, fol- 
lowed him, earned money by singing and 
dancing when he was ill, and committed 
the unpardonable crime of having her hair 
cut. All this is told, with many delicate 
touches of irony, by two gossiping women. 
But at this point Lona and John, the half- 
brother, appear on the scene ; and pres- 
ently we learn that Berwick himself was 
the guilty one, and that John generously 
bore the odium of misdeeds which he never 
committed. Now he wishes to have his 
good name rehabilitated. ‘To this, which 
can only be done at the expense of his 
own, Berwick naturally objects. There- 
upon John gives him two months for re- 
flection and announces his intention of 
returning to America on the Gazel/e, a 
vessel repairing at Berwick’s shipyard, but 
unseaworthy even when patched up. It is 
at this point that Ibsen’s hand falters. He 
makes Berwick guilty of the crime of send- 
ing John to almost certain death by order- 
ing the Gaze//e to sail in the teeth of a 
storm ; and then he makes him capable of 
confessing everything to his friends and 
neighbors, apparently out of gratitude for 
the rescue of his own son from the fate 
which he had prepared for his enemy. 
The two acts seem to me to be inconsis- 
tent beyond the utmost inconsistency of 
human nature; and even if I am wrong 
here, I still contend that the dramatist 
should deal with the probable and not 
with the possible. Besides, even admit- 
ting the possibility of such a repentance, 
something in Berwick’s previous conduct 
should have prepared us for it. ‘The play, 
as a whole, is not without interest. Many 
of the situations are ingeniously contrived, 
and the dialogue is generally neat and 
workmanlike. But it is too long,— at 
least for the English stage,— and too 
“ preachy,” especially in the last act. The 
impression made by it is that Ibsen forgot 
all about his “ mission ”’ as a social philos- 
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opher until three acts were completed ; 
and then he made haste to write his moral 
tag, and so spoiled a lively, interesting, 
clever, but not brilliant drama. 

Two years after Zhe Pillars of Society 
came (in 1879) A Doll’s House. This is 
the play which has already been produced 
on the American stage by Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, and most satisfactorily. The 
difficult part of Nora was intrusted to a 
young actress, Miss Beatrice Cameron, who 
acted it with singular delicacy and insight, 
and gave it, too, the personal charm which 
it demands. The other characters were in 
competent hands, and it is safe to say that 
the play was seen to the best possible ad- 
vantage. But the result hardly bore out 
the assertions of those who contend that 
Ibsen has established a “new art,” by 
which the old is to be thrust aside. In- 
deed, what must have struck intelligent 
spectators most forcibly was the superiority 
of Ibsen’s genius to the rather narrow 
grooves of his dramatic creed —the ex- 
istence of a high quality of technique in 
a writer who affects to despise technique 
altogether. What could be more distinctly 
hadile, what more in the line of Angier or 
Sardou, than the use which is made of the 
letter-box in providing the element of sus- 
pense? The dancing of the tarantella — 
in fact, the whole episode of the masquer- 
ade — is another case in point. It is not, 
then, mere novelty, mere oddity, which 
attracts us in A Doll’s House ; we recog- 
nize the originality of the artist, but we 
find that he expresses himself mainly by 
well-known, even by conventional, sym- 
bols. And this is not a demonstration of 
his weakness, but a proof of his strength. 
Almost any one can attract attention by 
being singular; to hold it, there must be 
sustained power along acknowledged and 
fundamental lines. This power Ibsen 
manifests up to the point at which the 
moral tag begins. Nora is a fine and sane 
creation until the catastrophe which she 
has so long striven to avert has come ; then 
she, too, like Berwick, begins to be con- 
sciously didactic — to pose and to preach. 
It will be worth while to sketch roughly 
the plot of A Dodl’s House, familiar as it 
may be by this time, if only to make the 
nature of Ibsen’s mistake perfectly clear. 
Nora is a childishly impulsive woman, 
happy with her husband and children, but 
quite unaccustomed to consider moral or 


ethical obligations. She is treated by 
every one as an irresponsible being ; she 
lives, in fact, in a doll’s house and enjoys 
a fool’s paradise. Yet she is womanly 
enough and pure and true enough; her 
frivolity is a part of her education rather 
than a part of her nature. She has be- 
come involved in difficulties simply because, 
when her husband’s fortunes were at a low 
ebb and he was dangerously ill, she had 
borrowed money by forging her father’s 
name to a note, in order to provide funds 
for a journey to Italy, whither the physi- 
cian had ordered the invalid to go. Now 
her creditor, Krogstad, holds a post in the 
bank to which her husband has just been 
appointed manager, and he comes to Nora 
to ask her to use her influence for his re- 
tention. He holds the forged paper as a 
means of compulsion. She laughs in his 
face ; she will not believe that she has 
done anything wrong. Then he reminds 
her that for a similar transgression he lost 
his reputation, and therefore stands in 
need now of her intercession with her 
husband. ‘“ You!” cries Nora. ‘ Would 
you persuade me that you did a brave 
deed in order to save your wife’s life?” 
“The law cares little for motives,” he re- 
plies. “Then we must have very bad 
laws,” says Nora. Ibsen’s argument is, of 
course, of a woman so inconsequential as 
this, what can one expect? The remainder 
of the play is devoted to the painful pro- 
cess of breaking a butterfly on the wheel 
of fate. Nora’s husband will not listen 
to her pleadings ; he dismisses Krogstad, 
who at once sends him a letter revealing 
the truth. The revelation is postponed by 
Nora’s efforts — precisely how need not 
here be circumstantially related ; and when 
at last it comes, all the poor creature’s love 
of and confidence in her husband are 
swept away by the bitter selfishness of his ~ 
anger. She endures his reproaches in 
dumb misery ; but when a second letter 
from Krogstad shows him that all danger 
of scandal is over, and he pleads with her 
to forgive and to forget, she tells him 
frankly that every tie between them is 
broken and that she can no longer live 
with him. Up to this point Ibsen has been 
finely true to nature with the ideal truth of 
art. But here again his besetting sin as a 
dramatist overcomes his artistic instinct. 
Nora coolly and calmly goes on to deliver 
a sermon on the duties of married life and 
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to convince her husband by the cold light 
of reason that they made a great mistake. 
Could anything be more out of harmony 
with Nora’s character as previously pre- 
sented? ‘The situation is well enough, but 
it is most clumsily and inappropriately de- 
veloped. It throws a false and unreal 
light on all that has gone before. We find 
it hard to conceive that a woman like Nora 
could so quietly abandon husband, chil- 
dren, and home, secure in her own inverted 
logic as to the duty imposed upon her. 
The Nora whom we have known through- 
out the play so far would have gone im- 
pulsively, recklessly, with no other reason 
than her unhappiness as anexcuse. Aside 
from this well-nigh fatal flaw, however, the 
play is a strong one, and the spectator fol- 
lows it, in spite of its simplicity of inci- 
dent, with breathless interest. Except 
possibly in Ghosts; Ibsen nowhere reaches 
so high a level as in A Doll's House. 

Ghosts followed A Doll's House afteran 
interval of two years. In this play Ibsen 
takes up in earnest the principle of hered- 
ity suggested in its predecessor; and he 
deals with it not so much on the moral 
side, as in the case of Nora, but on the 
physical side, as in the case of Dr. Rank. 
The story is not a nice one, nor need it 
be told in detail here. Oswald Alving, 
a young painter, is the victim of his father’s 
vices. Years before, that father had se- 
duced his wife’s own maid. ‘The offspring 
of the illegitimate union is now a young 
girl in Mrs. Alving’s household, the father 
and mother being long dead. . To her, 
Oswald, unconscious of her origin, begins 
to make love ; and the first act ends most 
effectively with a repetition of the scene 
which opened Mrs. Alving’s eyes to her 
husband’s infidelity years ago. She is 
about leaving the stage with the old pastor, 
to whom she has confided all, when she 
overhears the words between Oswald and 
the girl Regine from the dining-room, 
whither they have preceded her. 

She shrinks back in horror, and stares 
as if out of her senses at the half-open 
door. | 

Pastor Manders (disturbed). Pray, what 
is it? What ¢s it, Mrs. Alving? 

Mrs. Alving. Ghosts! ‘Those two from 
the conservatory — they haunt us again. 

Pastor Manders. What do you mean? 
Regine — is she ? — 

Mrs. Alving. Yes, Come —not a word ! 
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The scene is an original and powerful 
one. It is followed by others equally 
original and powerful ; and the play con- 
cludes with a most grewsome situation, — 
Oswald and his mother sitting together in 
hopeless misery until the dawn outshines 
the dying lamps, he telling her that his 
reason will not be spared him much longer, 
and begging her to give him poison when 
at last the awful shadow of insanity has 
enveloped him ; until finally his forebod- 
ings come true, and the curtain falls, leav- 
ing Mrs. Alving to face alone the question 
of keeping or breaking her promise. This 
is tragedy of the most unrelieved and poig- 
nant kind ; it moves the reader out of his 
propriety, and it must, one would think, 
wring the heart of the spectator. But it 
is nevertheless fair to ask if Ibsen has not 
gone beyond the province of art in em- 
phasizing the merely hideous. Through- 
out the play the contemplation of the 
physically, as well as the morally, repulsive 
is insisted upon: and now and again we 
wonder if this is really a drama at all, 
and not a work in medical science. Mrs. 
Alving’s too circumstantial relation of her 
husband’s character and habits is one 
conspicuous instance of the many lapses 
from good taste. Furthermore, the play 
is depressing by reason of the dismal pes- 
simism which pervades it even to the small- 
est details. Regine is made a heartless 
and repellant creature apparently only be- 
cause of her birth. Her reputed father is 
a lewd fellow of the baser sort, who married 
a disgraced woman, and who tries to per- 
suade Regine herself to consent to a life 
of shame for the sake of the money it will 
bring him. Even Mrs. Alving herself was 
in former years only saved from the igno- 
miny of flight from her husband by the vir- 
tuous refusal of Manders to give way to her 
entreaties. All this may be realism, but 
it is the realism which is true merely to 
the worst side of human nature. “The 
sins of the fathers’’ —this is always Ibsen’s 
text ; but he forgets that sometimes these 
sins are visited upon the grandchildren 
instead of the children. In fact, heredity 
is a hobby which he rides (not always 
scientifically) to death. One cannot help 
thinking that GAosts would have been a 
much more powerful play had he not tried 
to emphasize at every turn a truth, the 
importance of which it is after all easy to 
overestimate, 
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The rest of Ibsen’s social dramas may 
be more briefly summarized. After Ghosts 
his genius appears to suffer an eclipse ; 
there is a distinct falling off in power, as 
well as in charm and ease of style. An 
Enemy of the People is a \abored attempt 
to illustrate the selfishness of mankind 
when the pocket-book is touched, and the 
dangers which reformers meet when they 
run counter to local interests. Dr. Stock- 
mann is the corporation physician at the 
Norwegian watering-place. His researches 
lead him to the discovery that the water is 
tainted, and that a great deal of money 
must be spent to remedy this serious 
defect. As things stand, the place is cal- 
culated to kill invalids rather than to cure 
them. But Dr. Stockmann finds that he 
can do nothing ; the masses as well as the 
classes desert him ; and at last, in spite of 
his impassioned appeals to the generous 
instincts of his neighbors, he finds himself 
“boycotted” on every hand. ‘The story 
is not without interest, and the characters 
are generally well conceived ; but some- 
how or other the play fails to interest us. 
It ends somewhat inconsequently with the 
remark that “the strongest man in the 
world is he who stands alone,” — an epi- 
gram which might have been said without 
five preliminary acts. Zhe Wild Duck is 
even more vaguely dismal than An Enemy 
of the People. "Ajalmar Ekdal has married 
a girl who is the cast-off mistress of Werle, 
a wealthy manufacturer. Werle’s son, 
Gregor, comes home after an absence of 
many years to discover this fact; and 
thereupon he proceeds to enlighten Hjal- 
mar, for the very intelligible reason that 
“what he calls his name is built upona 
lie.” Such conduct appears to ordinary 
common-sense as sheer lunacy ; but Ibsen 
evidently intends that we shall approve it. 
Gregor fills the rdle of marplot throughout 
the remainder of the play with entire suc- 
cess, and Hjalmar evidently regards him 
to the last as a singularly discreet and 
magnanimous friend. It turns out that 
Hedwig, Hjalmar’s reputed daughter, is in 
reality Werle’s child — something which 
Hjalmar ought long before to have sus- 
pected, because both have weak eyes! 
Gregor persuades the poor girl that she 
can win back Hjalmar’s affection by shoot- 
ing the wild duck which is her especial 
pet; she consents to do this, but shoots 
herself instead, and the play concludes 


with the rather brutal remark by Gregor 
that the sacrifice was not in vain so long 
as it reconciles the.parents. It would be 
hard to conceive of a more lame and im- 
potent piece of mawkishness than this. 
And the two latest social dramas of Ibsen 
only confirm the suspicion suggested by 
The Wild Duck, that what he has to say 
as a dramatist has been said, and that now, 
instead of achieving any real artistic prog- 
ress he is simply working ina circle. Both 
Rosmersholm and The Lady of the Sea 
abound in skilful touches ; there is, per- 
haps, even an increased power of char- 
acterization, along with a falling off in 
style. But both leave a bad taste in the 
mouth, and both seem, when all is said and 
done, to be unreal and illusive. 

Yet it would be rather ungrateful to the 
author of two such plays as A Dodl’s House 
and Ghosts to leave his work with a last 
word of unfavorable criticism. What we 
have to recognize in Ibsen, after all, de- 
spite the unsightly excrescences which dis- 
figure his art, is his command of the drama, 
where he is at his best, as a vehicle of in- 
telligent and adequate expression of hu- 
man weakness and failure. And although 
merely to express weakness and failure is 
a half truth, and so little better than a lie, 
the writer who in these days can really 
express anything at all, deserves at least a 
respectful hearing. But those who ap- 
proach Ibsen as the master in a new art, 
who expect to see the old ideals of the 
world crumble at his touch, simply make 
him ridiculous. Original and powerful as 
his work, considered as a whole, may be, 
Ibsen’s self-imposed limits are such that 
he is not likely ever to be reckoned in the 
general judgment of mankind, — which is, 
after all, the supreme court of appeal, — 
with the greatest dramatists. He will not 
supplant A‘schylus or Sophocles or Shake- 
speare or Goethe ; he will not supersede 
Aristophanes or Terence or Moliére or 
Goldsmith or Angier. Even his “ frank- 
ness’’ (or to speak more accurately, his 
brutality) will have little weight with pos- 
terity, if the rage for the “realism ” of mere 
vulgarity passes away, as other literary 
fashions have done. Even now this 
“ frankness,’’ combined with the distinctly 
provincial outlook upon life which is every- 
where visible in his work, must inevitably 
repel in some measure a large portion of 
the intelligent public. 
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AN INSTANCE. 


By Lucy Agnes Hayes. 


A HEART beat in our midst that vainly tried 
Companionship of other hearts to gain ; 

A soul lived pure and sweet before our eyes 
Whom our un-sympathy caused cruel pain. 


A mind whose fibre was so bright and fine 
It passed unseen of us, was at our side ; 

A man of foreign accent, workman’s garb, 
In the great city, overburdened, died. 


Thus mingling with our lot the exiles move, 
We pass them by, uncaring, on the street. 
If e’er we stand within God’s city gates, 
What words of welcome shall we strangers meet ? 


TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward EF. Hale, DD. 


is a little curious, seeing that Matu- 
nuck is one of my homes, that we 
have never tarried there. 

Miss Reader. 1 am very much morti- 
fied, but I cannot find Matunuck on this 
map. 

Traveller and Tarrier. No, my dear 
child, nor on any other, I believe, although 
the name existed, and the place, before your 
Jamestowns and Plymouths and Bostons. 
But you can readily guess where it is, if you 
will construct the law of our condition. 

Here is the senior editor of the New 
ENGLAND Macazine. You are travelling 
with him from his winter home to his 
summer home. You believe him to be 
aman of sense ; you suspect him to be a 
man of taste; you wish, because you are 
fond of him, that he may sometimes do as 
he chooses and live where he likes to 
live. Let us work from these premises. 

1. He must live in New England, else 
how can he be editor of the MAGAZINE ? 

2. He must have his south wind off the 
ocean in summer, and not off the land, 
else he is not a man of sense. 

3. He will avoid throngs in summer, 


Gis it be Matunuck? Indeed, it 


because at the Hub he must see more of 
them than is good for him in winter. 

4. From his general nature and make- 
up, you would expect to find him, not on 
any high-road, but on one of the by-paths, 
so to speak, of life and opinion. 

5. The Sun, Amon Ra, is the first foun- 
tain of Life and Light this side their 
Original, so we shall be sure to find him 
as near the sun as he can go, preserving 
the other requisites. 

Now, with these postulates, let us con- 
struct the position. Will you take your 
map again? 

Miss Reader. WHere it is; and I have 
marked the place already, or I think I 
have. See,—I ruled this meridian just 
south from Boston. But you said you 
wanted to be as far south as you could, so 
I turned southwest as far as I dared, — 
please see; it is only the least bit, —I 
moved it west upon the mainland. If I 
had gone farther, the south wind would 
have passed over Long Island. But here 
is this nice bit of upland, where there is 
nothing between you and the West Indies. 
As for highways, I do not know; there is 
a road here. Is it very high? 
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Traveller. You are perfectly right, my 
dear child. You went south-southwest, — 
towards the Indians’ heaven. Naturally, 
too, the editor would wish to be near 
enough to the sea to swim in it, with a 
beach available at all tides, and with the 
water in summer, and indeed the air, at 
an average temperature of seventy at noon. 
Yes; you are quite right. I see you 
have the coast-survey map. Fix the exact 
spot on it which you think the best. ‘The 
best is not too good for the editor. 

Miss Reader. 1 should not dare to 
advise, nor care to. But if you will look 
here: here is a fresh-water pond to sail 
upon; the ground is so high that you 
must have a magnificent view of the sea ; 
there is not a railway train within five 
miles ; all these woods must give lovely 
walks, and these ponds lovely sails. If 
the land can be had, I should think you 
would like to live here. 

Traveller. You are quite right, my 
dear friend, as I see the Readers are apt 
to be in matters of taste. You have put 
your pencil in the exact spot where I 
have tarried at home for eighteen years. 


— - 


How fortunate for us that we took this 
seven o'clock train, instead of that more 
tempting express at eight! It is just as it 
is in the Vision of Mirza and other virtu- 
ous allegories. A modest train, and it 
makes some stops. But the world is so 
much more beautiful at seven o’clock than 
it can be again till sunrise comes round. 
‘To-morrow we will try it at sunrise. ‘The 
sun rises at 4.30 now in Boston, since we 
gave Professor Langley those seventeen 
minutes in the morning, because he asked 
for them. 

And _ how lovely the world is on the last 
day in May! “What is so rare as a day 
in June?” Well, dear Mr. Lowell, since 
you ask, I will say that the last day of 
May is, when the season is a little early, 
and particularly when your good fortune 
makes you tumble out of bed as early as 
six or even earlier. Dear Miss Reader, 
we have not ridden on this road together 
since that winter day when the snow was 
so white and the sky so blue and the pines 
so green. The sky is as blue as ever, but 
everything is more green than you and | 
remembered that anything could be. Each 
tree compares notes with the next to see 


which can show the freshest life, and so 
does every blade of grass. Not one 
yellow or brown spire in the millions of 
millions. Summer will be very lovely, 
but nothing must pretena to have this 
joy and life and glory of a perfect morn- 
ing in spring. 

HERE we are at Kingston. Do you see 
our flag? It is the model station on this 
road, and this banner has been awarded 
to it for neatness and prettiness and gen- 
eral care. ‘That is the nice twentieth 
century way in which Mr. Miller takes 
care of our road for us. Really, it will 
hardly be nicer when we own it ourselves. 
And here is Mr. Taber, who manages it 
all so well. “And how do you do? Is 
everybody well? How has the winter 
gone?”’ “Yes, Mr. Hale, it is all well, 
and we are glad to see you. Your people 
are here, somewhere, looking for you.” 
“Ah, yes, there is Joe; I see him. All 
well, Joe?” And so on, while we are 
riding on our lovely, lonely road, six miles 
due south to the sea, between ferns and 
bulrushes and arethusas and laurels and 
rhododendrons and everything else to 
make us comfortable, under maples and 
oaks and hemlocks and hackmatacks and 
tupelos and birches and beeches and every- 
thing else that knows how to give us 
shade, with the violets and hawthorns and 
the lupines expressing their general satis- 
faction, and this. quick-stepping, iron-gray 
horse, who has come all the way from 
Iowa for the occasion, hurrying us along 
till the moment when we turn the grade 
at Broad Hill, and then, as to Xenophon’s 
poor fellows on the Euxine, 


The Sea! The Sea! 


PossisLy it will help you, dear Miss 
Reader, to understand the lay of the land, 
if I remind you how the good God 
smoothed down our dear New England 
for our planting and living, and gave us 
some soil to plant in, and in general ar- 
ranged things as they are. 

It is now some ten thousand years — 
be the same more or less—since the 
whole of this little island, which gives the 
name to our magazine, was under such a 
sheet of ice as you may see in your dear 
Alaska. Only here the whole of the coun- 
try east of Wisconsin was under the ice, 
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and in particular our dear New England 
was under some ten thousand feet of it, 
— be the same more or less, as I said 
before. 

But this ice was not to stay here forever. 
Ice will slip down hill ; and when it comes 
to the neighborhood of oceans it will melt, 
particularly if the ocean be watered by 
a gulf stream. Now our good Atlantic 
Ocean is warmed by a Gulf Stream, and 
was then. So the ice over New England 
steadily crawled southward, a little east- 
ward, toward the sea. It slipped along 
and slipped along; and, as it slipped, it 
tore off the rocks from the tops of the 
mountains and carried them along. It 
did not slip very far in any one year, and 
it did not have to, for it had “ all the time 
there was,’’—to take the fine national 
proverb, which is very useful to all evolu- 
tionists. And, as it slipped and as it melted, 
why, of course, the stones it bore with it, 
and the gravel it ground off the mountains, 
did not melt. And just as you see the 
white snow and ice in front of your house 
grow blacker and blacker in the end of 
winter, as the ice and snow thaw beneath, 
these ice sheets grew blacker and _ blacker 
on top with earth and stones. And they 
pushed before them a certain shield or 
covering of earth and stones, as the front 
of the ice melted when it came out in air 
warmed by the sea. And this bed of 
gravel and stones, thus pushed in front, is 
what is called a “ terminal moraine” when 
you deal with a glacier. In our case, the 
ice once persevered as far as the line of 
Nantucket, Block Island, and Long Island. 
There the warm ocean was too much for 
it, and it gave way, and left its terminal 
moraine to tell its story, for your informa- 
tion and mine. And there it is, named by 
the names of those three islands, to this 
day. 

And yonder, some ten or fifteen miles 
away from us, as we ride, is Block Island, 
to tell the story to you and me. 

I suppose the weather fell warmer then. 
Somehow or other, after that long line of 
gravel, stones, and sand was left out yon- 
der, the ice-sheet receded so far that its 
next effort was expended here where we 
are. And this ridge, where even Joe had 
to check the gray as we came up the hill, 
from the top of which Broad Hill looks 
southward and eastward, is the second 
terminal moraine. Hard and compact is 
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the clay that holds together boulder and 
gravel. And see there,—is that a flock 
of sheep, or of gray stones which were left 
here nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years ago? Do not be morti- 
fied if you do not know: they have de- 
ceived even worsted spinners. 


Now, if you please, look up to the left 
yonder, as we drive along Queen Anne’s 
road, and see the gambrel-roofed “ Red 
House ” on that little hill, which protruded 
by a slight curve from the southern end of 
the second moraine. This is the house we 
are coming to. It is sometimes called the 
““ New Sybaris,” so simple and cosy is the 
life of the inhabitants. On this side is 
Willow Dell. No, we will not stop to 
water the horse. But is not this a pretty 
fountain, green already with ampelopsis ? 
It is built 


“To the memory of Wager Weeden, 
Who lived on this farm, 
And brought this water here.” 


Yes, he was Admiral Wager’s grand-nephew, 
—the same who gave the name to Wager 
Inlet, when we were trying to find a shorter 
route to Alaska. 


Is it not all lovely? So quiet, so fresh and 
green, the whole prospect ; and “ enough 
of it,” as the good woman said, whom Mr. 
Emerson has chronicled. She came down 
from a pinched and dried New Hampshire 
farm, and looked out on the ocean. “I’m 
glad there’s one thing that there’s enough 
of,” she said. ‘The sweep of our sea hori- 
zon here is well-nigh one hundred and 
eighty degrees of sea-line, from Gay Head 
Light to the east, — which we think we see 
sometimes, — round as far to the west as 
Montauk. Hundreds of sails of every type 
of vessel, sailing north, south, east, and west, 
—coal-tugs, menhaden vessels, excursion 
steamers, and the fishermen’s boats from 
the shore. And above, a sky which is 
breeding clouds all the time. It cannot 
but create them; for over this ridge is a 
constant rising current of the sea air which 
has been heated by striking this sun-warmed 
moraine. It carries up the moisture of the 
sea with it, and then takes shape in those 
beautiful cvmu/i which you will watch day 
after day as they take new forms before 
you. 
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“ Put your house where you can have a 
sky prospect,” said William Peabody, “ for 
your sky prospect is never twice the same.” 


THIS same moisture from the sea cools 
on the leaves of the trees, and flows down 
to make these deep, clear ponds, like this 
below us where the boats lie. ‘This place 
is what the geologists call a “ pot-hole.” 
That means that here a big iceberg was 
stranded, melted slowly, and, as it melted, 
left all around it the clay and gravel-stones 
which built up a permanent wall, so that 
ever since there has been this charming 
pond. It is the shape of Africa, rather 
more than half a mile long, shaded on 
every side by trees, and, as you shall see, 
perfect, when you are in the canoe. But 
this afternoon we will walk around it. 


I suppose these paths we follow were 
surveyed by sheep. ‘This delicious odor, 
so sweet and spicy and grape-like, is from 
the huckleberry bushes, which are just now 
in full bloom. See the beds of the high 
laurel here! ‘That will be in its glory in 
three weeks more,—as three weeks ago 
was the mayflower. Perfume of the sweet- 
est is the law here, through the whole 
gamut of odor from the mayflower of 
spring to the bay of autumn. I am glad 
you came to-day, for the miracle is per- 
haps at its prime to-day. ‘Two days ago 
these oak-leaves were still rolled together ; 
yesterday’s sun and to-day’s have simply 
unrolled several thousand quintillion of 
them, so that each one presents a square 
inch or so of exquisite, tender green to 
your eye and mine, where we should have 
had only a little line. 

Do you know when the Narragansetts 
planted corn here? ‘They had no Farmer's 
Almanac, and they planted their corn 
“when the oak-leaf was as big as a squir- 
rel’s foot.” 

For we are in the fine fishing country 
of the Narragansetts. ‘This network of 
ponds and these shaded glades of wood 
were just the place for them. Oh, no; I 
am afraid there were more of them here 
then than there are of us now. Stop! 
There, — I was afraid you would crush it, 
—a ripe strawberry on the 31st of May! 
And Roger Williams says he has seen 
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enough wild strawberries here in their time 
to freight a ship. ‘The English grasses run 
them hard in our day. 

This pretty pond is Hot-house Pond. 
Will you scramble down to the shore with 
me? I will show you a pile of the stones 
with which they made the “ hot-house ” 
steaming-place of that day. Poor wretches ! 
they had only too much rheumatism, and 
what you call a Russian bath was their only 
way for curing it. So here was a house — 
of skins, I think — built over the water. 
These stones were heated in the fire on the 
shore, then they were piled suddenly into 
the water beneath the skins, and the poor 
rheumatic was steamed above. Of which 
the name of the stones remains as the 
memorial. 

I THINK this pretty country looked 
much then as it does now. And between 
Narragansett Bay on the east and the 
Pequot country in Connecticut, I could 
take you ten or twelve miles westward 
through such sheep-tracks as this, with an 
occasional wood-road, where once was a 
little farm, hidden in pretty nooks where 
the oaks and maples had been cleared 
away. Nay, I could in the ten or twelve 
miles find you a few such little farms to- 
day. But, for one where there are bees 
and children, we should stumble, if I took 
you skilfully, upon five where nothing is 
left but a cellar and a lilac-bush or a white 
rose to show that the white man has been 
there. In the wooded tract that covers all 
the moraine I spoke of, I suppose two or 
three times as many Narragansetts lived as 
we white people are all together to-day, — 
summer squatters like me and mine, or 
prosperous farmers on the fields between 
the moraines and the sea. All of us to- 
gether do not count near as many, I think, 
as there were of them when strawberries 
grew here by the ship-load, and when the 
passing sea-fowl overhead were not afraid 
of metallic cartridges or their contents. 

But, alas for the Narragansetts ! in Phil- 
ip’s War the whites of the Bay were afraid 
of them,— probably with good reason. 
They organized the strongest force they 
put together in that war; they marched 
across this very country, two or three miles 
back yonder ; they fell on the Narragansett 
fort, and carried it; they burned houses 
and granaries, and in that war the Narra- 
gansetts, I might say, came to an end ;— 
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though I who tell you this have “ assisted ” 
at an “election” of theirs, where was 
lately their reservation, within twenty years. 
We drove them out of the country, and 
you and I have taken possession of it, to 
walk in and fish in,—and consider the 
Indian problem. But for raising corn and 
wheat, we send to Dakota; my experience 
of this region is that it is a good place to 
raise boys. And I believe that my boys 
and our friend Westerly’s agree with me. 


WEST POINT. 


Traveller. We are going to West Point, 
Miss Reader. 

Miss Reader. Oh, indeed! you should 
have let me know before. I should have 
a new hat,—and about dresses, — are 
there not “ hops ’”’ and such things? 

Traveller. My dear child, shall I never 
make you understand that the people do 
not see you? ‘The great convenience for 
you, of our method of travelling, is that the 
conductors do not see you, nor the “ gen- 
tlemanly clerks” nor the argus-eyed re- 
porters. Pray take the advantage of your 
invisible cloak and come along. I am 
one of the Board of Visitors this year, 
which is appointed by Uncle Sam to see 
how his one college fares, and to report to 
him what he is to do about it. ‘The Presi- 
dent names seven of these visitors, the 
President of the Senate names two, and 
the Speaker of the House three. So I 
shall see what there*is to be seen, and you 
can see it, too, if you do not make too much 
delay about your hat and your shoe-strings. 

Indeed, my dear Miss Reader, if you 
will remember in human life, that, after 
all, people do not look at us as much as 
we think they do, and that ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred do not look at us 
at all, or think of us at all, life will be 
made much more comfortable to you. 

Miss Reader. Indeed, indeed, I am 
ready! Only, as I believe I said before, 
dear Mr. Traveller, you are so sudden in 
your movements. You say I can go with- 
out atrunk. Perhaps I can. But I want 
to prepare my mind. North Pole to-day, 
and the tropics to-morrow,—do you not 
see that at least I want to look up the 
Flora and the Fauna, 

[In this remark Miss Reader shows 
some judgment. Possibly the traveller 


may err in this way. But we are not here 
to consider his errors. We are now going 
to West Point. | 

We could go up on the east-bank of the 
river by the old line of railroad, — we 
could go up the west shore by the new. 
The west shore road, in fact, passes di- 
rectly under the parade ground by a 
tunnel. And on one occasion some rocks 
from ‘ Execution Hollow”’ fell into the 
tunnel, and cut a train in two, — so that 
half the passengers went out one way and 
half the other. We will not to-day take 
either road. We will go by the day boat. 
That is the most perfect bit of travel for a 
short distance, in the world. 

Notice how perfectly the boat is fitted 
for just this purpose. We shall want to 
look right and left. We shall not want to 
be burned by the sun, or blown to pieces 
by the wind. So our whole upper deck is 
covered by a lighter deck on which no 
one may go. And we are shielded from 
the wind by these high large-paned win- 
dows. Here are plenty of chairs, of twenty 
or thirty different forms for comfort. We 
can take our choice and place them where 
we will. ‘Those curly-haired little girls, 
who will care nothing for Palisades or 
Headquarters, are playing ball in the 
upper part of the great cabin, as if they 
were at home. We have only to sit and 
let the beautiful panorama, in this perfect 
beauty of June, sweep by us. 

When I say “ perfect bit of travel,” I 
mean that every moment is occupied by 
something of interest. From New York, 
for a hundred miles up, this magnificent 
Hudson River has been studied, and every 
coign of vantage on either shore has been 
seized. It has been seized by people who 
had more money than robber barons ever 
had, and are stronger than they ever were. 

The people who have taken possession 
belong to a nation whose motto is “ Get 
the Best,” and they have generally suc- 
ceeded in getting it. We who travel be- 
long to the same nation, and in one way 
or another we have given our instructions 
to the people who built and maintain this 
steamboat. And so I sit here, —and you 
invisible. We go and come, as we will, — 
and our excellent friend, Dr. Smith, who has 
been in all nations, tells us of his experi- 
ences of travel, and of the marvels of the 
history of this region. And while we move 
in this absolute comfort, and in safety 
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almost absolute, fervent prayers are going 
up over the world for a blessing on those 
who travel, as if travel were a special dan- 
ger in life. cs 

HERE we are at the West Point Land- 
ing! What an army of people leave the 
boat here! And you and | thought we 
had the best places, and were sitting in 
them, not crowded. Has each of them 
thought that he had the best place, — as 
you and I have? Let us think so. See 
that old reminiscence of home, — 


BUNKER HILL, JUNE 17, 1775, 


in enormous letters chiselled into the rock 
upon the landing; they will remain there 
for centuries, that the young cadets of 
America may be sure to know when it was 
that 


+4 
** Justice smiled awful when freemen take aim.” 


The roadway goes up in zig-zags to the 
hotel. We pass Kosciusko’s garden, — 
and here is his monument. ‘The engineer 
officer sent here first, when the works 
were laid out, was a Frenchman named 
Radiére. But he was irascible, and quar- 
relled with every one, so Kosciusko was 
put in his place ; and we remember him 
gratefully. 

Tuis Board of Visitors, to attend which 
we have come, is appointed anew every 
year. It meets for ten or twelve days 
before the graduation of the oldest class, 
and everything in the academy passes, or 
may pass, under its review. Every cour- 
tesy is shown to the members by the res- 
ident officers, soldiers, and teachers of 
soldiers, — and one has an opportunity, 
which could hardly be improved upon, to 
see the working of the academy and its 
results. Every gentleman on the board 
may attend any examination, or go any- 
where into the various departments of 
study and discipline. And every after- 
noon an outdoor exhibition of one or 
another department is provided for the 
party. The officers and their families are 
most hospitable. The place is lovely, 
and June is perfect June. 


THE country is proud of West Point, 
and with reason. Once and again when 
it has wanted leaders who knew their busi- 
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ness, it has found them among men who 
had been educated here. And no one 
can fully understand how this work has 
been so well done till he has come to the 
spot, and watched well the life here. 
From the nature of the case, it is quite 
different from that of other colleges. For 
this is purely a professional school, — the 
profession prepared for being the service 
of an officer. And it is taken for granted 
that this officer may find himself in very 
responsible positions. 

Here, therefore, is no nonsense or any 
talk which is not nonsense about “ elec- 
tives” or “optionals.”” There are no 
“ electives.’”” What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander: and the studies 
which are good for one are good for an- 
other. When I shall say, some day, 
“Captain Thusandso, I wish you would 
compute for me the strain which will 
come on these ropes if we swing a bridge 
across this creek,’’ Captain ‘Thusandso shall 
not say, “I beg your pardon, general, but 
I did not elect the Calculus when I was at 
the academy.” ‘The academy dismisses 
him from his class, and from its walls, just 
as soon as he does not pass its examina- 
tion for what it wants. He may be after- 
wards a very good lawyer or artist or poet ; 
but he is not an officer in a responsible 
position in the pe Army. 

So here is a sChool equipped, and well 
equipped, officered, and well officered, to 
do one thing. Other colleges have to 
graduate men fitted to enter on all walks 
of life. This academy only undertakes 
to fit men for this one duty. It is in this 
unity of purpose that is to be found one 
secret of its success. 


ANOTHER is in its isolation. It is, so to 
speak, a monastery or convent. Here, in 
this valley, stolen from the mountains on 
the west, and shut in by the Hudson on the 
east, —there are, say, two hundred and 
fifty cadets, a couple of hundred gentlemen 
and ladies, of whom the gentlemen are 
the professors and instructors in science 
and language, and both gentlemen and 
ladies the teachers of a great deal which 
no one can write in books. ‘There are a 
few companies of engineers here, whose 
barracks are not far from the cadets’. 
There is a small hotel for visitors owned 
by the government, leased by them to a 
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competent landlord and well kept ; this is 
under the absolute control of the govern- 
ment. 

You sce, then, that the life of the place 
is given to study, first and foremost, and 
one might say ‘second, last, and entirely. 
There is almost nothing of the temptation 
to throw off study, which is the primal 
temptation of almost all colleges. Life 
must be a bore here to a man who does 
not study. 

And again, an equality almost absolute, 
in the physical enjoyments and surround- 
ings of each student, tells materially in the 
social order of the place, and relieves it 
from the follies of such a plutocracy as 
is the danger of Columbia or Harvard. 
The government pays each cadet five hun- 
dred and forty dollars a year. He sees 
but little of this money, but it is credited 
to him on the books, and from it he pays 
for his food, his tailor’s bills, his laundry 
bills, which must be enormous, and so on. 
There is, therefore, little chance for rich 
men to buy comfort for money, and little 
danger that poor men will starve them- 
selves into disability. 


Wuat comes out of this is a transforma- 
tion more marvellous than I have ever 
seen in any other school. We Cambridge 
men say of Harvard that its business is to 
take two hundred cubs, and at the end of 
four years to give the world two hundred 
gentlemen. I think that a fair definition 
of the duty of that college. Here, in 
1886, this academy received two hundred 
and one applicants, and in September per- 
haps twenty more. So many of these 
failed in their first examinations, and so 
many have been dropped since, that of 
the two hundred and twenty more or less 
only fifty-four will receive commissions 
now that their four years are over. The 
law of selection has worked, — and worked 
with such effect. And observe, if the 
fifty-four had not come up to a certain 
fixed standard, they would have followed 
the others. ‘The country can have com- 
petent young officers, and she does not 


propose, for any reason, to have those 
who are not competent. 

Under the tremendous pressure of this 
system, the change wrought in four years 
is a miracle indeed. For it is the pure 
triumph of spirit and spiritual law, and 
that, I suppose, is what the word miracle 
means. ‘The fifty-four who do come 
through, are, it is clear, well fitted for the 
work they have in hand, and they are men 
who have learned how to learn. They 
probably have not the “all-roundness” of 
the ordinary college graduate. But, on 
the other hand, they are well up in their 
chosen profession. And they have gained 
that faculty, most valuable of all, of using 
time to good advantage, as they enter on 
fields of study which are now open to them 
for the first time. 


But I am afraid Miss Reader had rather 
go to the hops, or see the dress-parades, 
than hear this discussion on education. 
Just so, dear Miss Reader, only I beg you 
to understand that there are no gentlemen 
in the world who are discussing the ques- 
tions of education more carefully or con- 
scientiously than the officers here, — from 
Colonel Wilson, the accomplished super- 
intendent, through the whole circle. Now 
you really wish to see your cousin John, 
do you? I have sent him your card, and 
he will come. There he is now waiting 
at the hedge for you to come and see 
him. 

Miss Reader. 1 go and see him? Let 
him come and see me. 

Traveller. 1 beg your pardon, — you 
and I must obey orders like the rest. The 
cadet must not come into this hotel; that 
is a stringent order. So you see those 
nice young men are all waiting at the 
hedge-gaps. They have sent their cards 
in to their mothers and sisters, and to you 
too, I dare say. You need not appear to 
walk down to the gap. Here is your par- 
asol; do you walk down this side path, — 
only go across the piazza so that the- good 
fellows may see who it is. I think by the 
time you come to the hedge John will 
meet you there. 


AN ALUMNI MEETING. 


By Caro Atherton Dugan. 


In ancient times there lived a giant famed 
Among the Greeks for strength so rare, the best 
And bravest .of their heroes lowered his crest 
Whene’er he heard the great Antzus named. 
True son of Earth was he, and not ashamed 
To own her secret help: how in the test 

Of battle, were he thrown upon her breast, 

A strength invincible again he claimed. 

© Alma Mater! Hold us to thy heart 

For one brief instant as we come to thee. 
Weary we may be with the earnest part 

We bear in life, yet glorious certainty 

Awaits thy touch; we feel the answering thrill 
Of strength and courage and undaunted will. 


THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 


THE convention of the National Educational 
Association is the most important educational 
meeting of the year. “Once a year,” said Presi- 
dent Marble in his article on the Association, in 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE last year, “ from 
the North, the South, the East, the West, the 
teachers of youth and the formers of the future 
republic meet together to discuss that education 
which is the conservator of the republic. They 
look into the faces of the men and women whose 
writings and whose teachings they know about; 
they learn to know each other and to interpret 
what they read in the light of this knowledge. 
Each learns the conditions under which the other 
works in a remote part of the country. The 
friendships formed among teachers coming to- 
gether from states widely separated, and moved to 
sympathy by a common interest, are an inspiration. 
The liberality of the railroad managements has 
made it possible for the poorly paid and hard- 
worked teacher from an Iowa county or a Lou- 
isiana parish to rest awhile near the refreshing 
springs of Saratoga, or to feel the Pacific breezes 
on the streets of San Francisco, and to meet there 
her sisters from Maine and Florida. It is by such 
experiences as these, by the interchange of thought, 
and by the acquaintance with social conditions 
and the warmth of Southern feeling such as the 
recent visit to Nashville has given, that the teach- 
ers of our land are better fitted to impart to 
American youth the length and the breadth, the 
height and the depth, of what it is to be an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 

It will be remembered that the meeting of the 
National Association at Nashville last summer 
gave occasion for a special educational number of 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, containing not 


only the general article on the Association by Mr. 
Marble, the retiring president, from which we have 
quoted, but fully ilhustrated articles also upon 
Nashville and its educational institutions, and upon 
Dr. Harris, who was just at that time appointed 
Commissioner of Education. It is a constant aim 
of the Magazine to give prominence to articles 
upon education, and to make itself of interest and 
value to the teachers of the country. The series 
ot articles upon our American colleges, begun 
with the article on Columbia College in the last 
number, is but a single feature of many which we 
trust will have this special interest. The article 
on St. Paul in the present number, valuable to the 
general reader as the picture is of the energetic 
capital of the great Northwest, is published at this 
time because St. Paul is the city for which the 
teachers of the country are at this time buying their 
tickets, and which they wish to know about. For 
their sakes chiefly, also, we shall follow this article 
with asimilar one next month upon the twin city of 
Minneapolis. Indeed, knowing something about 
Minneapolis, we should hardly dare not do this. 
An article upon Horace Mann will give our August 
number an additional value for teachers; and this 
article upon Horace Mann will be followed in 
September by an article on Mark Hopkins. 

The meeting of the Association, this year under 
the presidency of Professor James H. Canfield, at 
St. Paul, opens on Tuesday, July 8, closing on 
Friday evening. The subjects to which the gene- 
ral sessions are to be devoted are the following: 
“Essentials to Success in Teaching,” ‘ Psycho- 
logical and Pedagogical Observation,” “ Exami- 
nations as Tests for Promotion,” “The Moral 
Value of Art Education,” “The White-Cross 
Movement in Education,” “ Compulsory Laws and 
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their Enforcement,” “ The Correlation of Subjects 
Taught in Elementary Schools,” “ The Place and 
Function of the Agricultural College,” “ System 
vs. Individuality in ‘leacher and Pupil,” and “ The 
Race Problem.” 

SECOND only in importance to the convention of 
the National Educational Convention in our edu- 
cational year is the convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction, which will be held this 
year at Saratoga, on almost the same days, July 7- 
10, as those of the greater meeting at St. Paul. 
Saratoga comes so near being in New England, 
that it may well be believed that the delegation of 
New England teachers attending the meetings of 
the Institute will be greater than that at the St. 
Paul convention; and Mr. Littlefield and Mr. 
Huling submit a programme that should suffice to 
draw New England teachers much farther than to 
Saratoga. President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity is announced to speak on “ Patriotism and 
the Public Schools”; President Hall of Clark 
University, on “ A Plea for Studying European Sys- 
tems of Education”; Mr. Tetlow, the principal of 
the Boston Girls’ High School, on “ School Instrue- 
tion in Morals and Manners”; Superintendent 
Fisher of Weymouth, on “ Woman in Education”; 
Professor Rice of Wesleyan University, on “ The 
Place of Natural Science in the Educational 
Course”; President Raymond of Wesleyan, on 
“The Scholarly Spirit”; Professor Greenough of 
Westfield, on “ The Essentials of Good Teaching”; 
and Superintendent Seaver of Boston, on “ The 
Professional Preparation of Teachers.” Other 
speakers will be President Low of Columbia Col- 
lege, Hon. Henry Barnard, Governor Davis of 
Rhode Island, Rev. A. E. Winship, Hon. T. B. 
Stockwell, and Hon. James W. Patterson. The 
New England teacher, therefore, who cannot go 
to St. Paul, but only to Saratoga, will be furnished 
a great deal to think about. 


BrieF reference has been made in earlier num- 
bers of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE to the inter- 
esting work which has been sustained for several 
years in the old village of Deerfield for @he promo- 
tion of the study of history, and of our New Eng- 
land history in particular. The people of Deerfield 
are trying to solve the question how to make the 
intellectual life of the country town rich and stim- 
ulating. The historical library and museum which 
has been established here through the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Sheldon is something unique, a col- 
lection in itself sufficient to repay the summer 
traveller for turning aside for a day in the beauti- 
ful old Connecticut valley town. And very nota- 
ble in its way has been the success of Mr. Lincoln 
in maintaining in the village the summer school of 
history, of which he now sends out the following 
fifth annual programme : — 

“The Fifth Season of .the Deerfield Summer 
School of History and Romance will open Thurs- 
day, July 3, 1890, continuing every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday morning until July 31. 
The previous high standard of excellence in the 
character and variety of the lectures will be fully 
maintained. Among those relating to historical 
themes will be: ‘ Washington's Relation to the 
Great West,’ by Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston; 
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‘Bismarck and His Times,’ by Hon. James C. 
Greenough of the Westheld Normal School; * The 
Religious Drama of the Middle Ages,’ by Prof. 
Francis H. Stoddard of the University of the City 
of New York; ‘ Puns, and Their Ancestry,’ by Mr. 
Joseph Willard of Boston, and ‘The Lotus in 
Decorative Art,’ by Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear of New 
York, Upon literary topics the school will be ad- 
dressed by Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., of Yonkers, 
on ‘The Kalevala, the Epic of the Finns’; Dr. T. 
Munson Coan, Richard Henry Stoddard, Esq., the 
eminent poet and critic, and Mr. E. S. Nadal of 
New York. The Current Drama will have a prom- 
inent place in the programme. Charles Barnard, 
Esq., the well-known author of ‘ The County Fair,’ 
and other successful plays, will speak upon ‘ The 
Theatre —a Publishing House’; L. J. B. Lincoln, 
upon ‘The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen’; and 
Miss M. Alice Jordan, the accomplished teacher 
of Rhetoric at Smith College, will open the course 
by reading ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman,’ a drama of 
witchcraft days, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Of 
especial interest in connection with the thought 
of the time will be papers by Mr. Henry Ware 
Jones of New York, upon ‘ Theosophy and Its 
Growth,’ and Mr. Henry D. Lloyd of Chicago, 
whose efforts on behalf of the working-men of Illi- 
nois have given him a national reputation, upon 
‘The New Conscience in Action.’ The final ses- 
sion, July 31, will be devoted to a discussion upon 
‘Recent Developments in the Social Movement,’ 
in which a number of well-known advocates of 
social progress will take part. ‘There will be one 
extra evening session, devoted to the presentation, 
by Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins of New York, of 
Mr. Barnard’s charming monologue, ‘ Sarah Tarbox, 
M.A.’ Mr. Barnard will present a short prelude, 
specially prepared for the occasion. The usual 
discussions will follow lectures. The President will 
conduct a class in ‘ Historical Aspects of the Labor 
Question,’ and there will be occasional evening 
meetings for readings and informal talks, at pri- 
vate houses.” 

We wish that work in similar lines to these 
might be sustained in a score of our New England 
towns. How well, one thinks, would Mr. Watson 
plan such work in Plymouth, or Mr. Porter in Lex- 
ington! How well such work might be sustained 
in Portsmouth, in Haverhill, in Newport, in Hart- 
ford! How much such work would do for places 
much smaller than these! The great points, it 
seems to us, are that the work should be done 
chiefly with the local public in view and by press- 
ing the local scholars into the service. 

* 


THis is the tenth year of the Old South prizes 
for essays in American history. The announce- 
ment for 1890 has just been published. The com- 
petition for these prizes is open to all whe have 
graduated from the various Boston High Schools 
in 1889 and 1890. Forty dollars will be awarded 
for the best essay on each of the two subjects 
named, and twenty-five dollars for the second 
best — four prizes in all. The subjects for the 
year are the following, related as usual to the 
general subject of the Old South lectures, which 
this year is that of 74¢ American /ndians - — 

1. Efforts for the education of the Indians in 
the American Colonies before the Revolution. 
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II. King Philip, Pontiac, and Tecumseh: dis- 
cuss their plans for Indian union and compare 
their characters. 

THE Old South Lectures for young people, for 
the summer of 1890, will be, as stated above, upon 
The American Indians, the several subjects being 
as follows: The Mound Builders; The Indians 
whom our Fathers Found; John Eliot and his 
Indian Bible; King Philip’s War; The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac; A Century of Dishonor; Among the 
Zunis; The Indian at School. 

The course will begin on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 30. These Old South Lectures are entirely 
free to the young people, tickets being sent by 
post to all applying in their own handwriting. It 
is the purpose of the Directors of the Old South 
Studies to follow the present year’s course upon 
the Indians with a course next summer upon the 
New Birth of the World in the Fifteenth Century, 
thus preparing the young people well for the study 
in 1892, when they will be joining in the celebra- 
tion of the fourth centennial, of the great time of 
Columbus and the discovery of America. 

* * 


ONE of the most important movements for the 
promotion of patriotism and good citizenship 
which has come to our knowledge is that which 
has recently resulted in the establishment in 
Chicago of “The American Society of Patriotic 
Knowledge,” with Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson as its 
president, and a score of strong men as vice-presi- 
dents, and with a bright and energetic illustrated 
magazine bearing the title of //ome, School, and 
Nation as its organ, chiefly for influencing the 
young people in the schools. Rev. Samuel Fal- 
lows and Martin L. Williston are the editors of 
this new magazine; and Dr. Fallows is the real 
author of the movement. 

“On December 25, 1889,” we read in the Soci- 
ety’s circular, “at the suggestion of Bishop Fal- 
lows, an informal meeting was held in Chicago to 
consider the question of organization, and on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1890, at a meeting in the same city, at 
which a number of patriotic citizens were repre- 
sented, the formal organization was completed. 
The Union League Club of Chicago, in the mag- 
nificent work done by them in arousing the spirit 
of patriotism among the children and citizens of 
Chicago and the Northwest on April 30, 1889 — 
the centennial of the inauguration of President 
Washington — and the Old South movement in 
Boston, so successfully carried on for the past few 
years, gave inspiration to the leaders of this move- 
ment and definiteness to their plans.”’ 

The objects of this Chicago society, as stated in 
its constitution, are to promote patriotism among 
the children and youth of our schools and country 
and to prepare them for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of good American citizenship, by reaching 
them with healthful and helpful American literature, 
by lectures by the foremost thinkers of the coun- 
try, by conferences and conventions, and by the 
formation of Young American historical leagues. 


Among those who are deeply interested in the 
movement is Professor David Swing, who recently 
made it the subject of one of his sermons, in the 
course of which he spoke as follows: “ Wisdom 
appears in that effort, new, but strong, to lead the 
young and all the public to group into memory 
and cherish these great names and events which 
caused this nation to come, and stay, and advance. 
If the book of remembrance is the best library of 
each average mind in this country, it should have 
great pages all written over with the names and 
principles, the events, the struggles, out of which 
issued slowly the Republic which now has no su- 
perior among the states upon our globe. If ‘ not 
to know history is to be always a child,’ not to 
know American history is to be a poor weak pa- 
triot; to have a clear vision of the men and the 
ideas which made and won the conflicts of 1776 
and 1861 is to pass away from childhood and to 
possess an inner power. When public men have 
in late years seen a new generation rising up in 
ignorance of the Nation’s past, they have felt 
grieved over the picture and over that apathy 
which must come from a generation which simply 
makes money in the Republic and is ignorant of 
its origin and meaning. To meet this evil before 
it has wrought ruin, these men are rewriting his- 
tory; they are making the birthdays of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln days of thought; they are asking 
eloquence, literature, and song to come and color 
the living heart. What quickened this love of 
country and made a general awakening desirable 
was in part the immigration of criminals and an- 
archists from the Old World. They came in the 
double cloud of both ignorance and indifference; 
they thought North America in this century was 
the same arena of plunder that South America was 
in the times of the robber Pizarro. They came 
seeking spoils. ‘They were finding numerous fol- 
lowers among the millions as ignorant as them- 
selves. . . . In order to save the land from being 
overrun with the wildfire of anarchy, it has been 
necessary to ordain, not a revival of religion, but 
something akin—a revival of Americanism. In 
the school-house, where the wave of young life 
flows, in the magazine, in the newspaper, in all the 
club-rooms*of higher character, and in the church 
itself, should be seen a revival of the truths and 
sentiments of the great past.” 

It is a pleasure to note the advent of a society 
with such pedigree and principles as these and 
with such an energetic life as that revealed by the 
six numbers of //ome, School, and Nation which 
have come to our table. It is a pleasure for the 
New Englander to know that the movement owes 
its impulse and inspiration to the Old South move- 
ment in Boston. It takes into itself the “Old 
South ” work already so successfully and intelli- 
gently established in Chicago through the efforts of 
Mr. Belfield; and with its varied instrumentalities 
and the large number of able men whom it has al- 
ready enlisted in its service, it should do a work for 
the promotion of the study of history and for good 
politics in Chicago and the West of exceedingly 
high importance. 
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